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Last effort of my spurting pen ; 
Last ebullition of my brain ; 
Last record of a sunny gleam ; 
Last memory of a waking dream ; 

To whom shall I confide thee ? 
I form*d thee not in hope of gain ; 
Yet thou must not exist in vain : 
Thy mission must not be to vex, 
Thy influence must be reflex ; 
I give thee to the gentler sex, — 

Success must now betide thee. 

Ye nymphs, who daily stand and wait, 
With luring smile and tempting bait ; 
Who with such winsome arts enthral 
Each swain who looks upon your stall, 

And fill with wild confusion ; 
Your favour I would now bespeak, 
To dedicate to you I seek 
This short and unpretentious tale. 
In your fair hands it cannot fail 
To find a large and ready sale. 

Without undue obtrusion. 
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WHEN I state that this little book was written 
and printed solely as a contribution to the 
Bazaar, the bizarre nature of its contents will be 
immediately recognised if not appreciated. It 
contains the simple story of the experiences, con- 
versations, and thoughts of two unsophisticated and 
unobtrusive individuals who spent a few days in the 
Sunny South during the month of October last. When 
the journey was projected, there were three young 
hopefuls eager for the fray ; but one gentleman, as 
the following pages mournfully testify, retired from 
the conflict before it began. The number was reduced 
from three to two, not by decimation^ but by trigo- 
nometry. We will not now dwell upon our loss, nor 
in this place attribute the smallest particle of blame 
to our departed friend, because it is simply unnatural 
that "*two Wights should make one black." 

" Going away in October I " was the ejaculation of 
numerous friends who have never dared to venture 
from home later than the middle of August. Some 
suggested that the weather would he fit only for the 
peregrinations of an octopus, whilst others were of 
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opinion that the long dark nights would be simply 
unendurable. All were unanimous in predicting our 
speedy return in a state of chronic hypochrondriasis. 
Fortunately, we had tried October before, and our 
experience justified us in trying it again. 

We drew up a programme of a most comprehensive 
nature, embracing the whole coast-line from Ply- 
mouth to Portsmouth, and including Dartmouth, 
Weymouth, and Bournemouth. On mature reflection 
we discovered that any attempt on our part to fill 
so many mouths would result in the whole of our 
time being remorsely swallowed up. This discovery 
also put a fine point on the old moral, that " one 
swallow does not make a summer"; although one 
mouth is usually sufficient to make a swallow. The 
programme soon degenerated into that unhappy con- 
dition known under the Public Companies Act as 
^^ Limited and reduced ;^^ with what consequences 
the gentle reader will learn by-and-:by. 

My companion in travel (Mr. Thomas Morley) 
being already an old friend of all frequenters of 
Bazaars in this neighbourhood, and consequently of 
nearly all who are likely to buy or read this book, 
needs no introduction here. In the following pages 
I shall follow the homely example of Lady Brassey, 
and call him Tom. 

J. B. 

Marlborough House, Sale, 
March, 1884. 
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A VISIT TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Friday, — Manchester — London — ** The Editor.** 

AT ten minutes to five o'clock this afternoon we 
met on the steps of the Albert Memorial in 
Albert Square, to find a difficulty in our pathway at 
the very outset. "Hobson's Choice" saved that 
worthy philosopher's customers a world of trouble ; 
and if there had been but one pattern of public 
vehicle in the Square, our course would have been 
clear. But our minds oscillated between the 
Charybdis of a Hansom cab and the Scylla of a 
four-wheeler; which is almost tantamount to being on 
the " horns of a dilemma." Fortunately, the wisdom 
of our forefathers came to the rescue in the shape of 
the old adage : 

Hansom is, who Hansom does. 

I need scarcely add that we were whirled to London 
Road Station in a Hansom cab. The station is so 
familiar to my readers, that I will not remain stationary 
for a single moment in attempting to describe it. 

B 
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We subsided into the comers of a carriage^ and 
were quietly waiting to experience that gliding sensa- 
tion which steals over one as the train begins to 
move, when we became conscious of the existence 
of something curious outside. At the same instant 
our carriage door flew open, and some object from 
without was violently precipitated into a vacant seat. 
The first recognisable feature of the phenomenon was 
a hat of very peculiar shape, such as none but a 
heaven-born genius would condescend to wear. Im- 
mediately beneath the hat, there glistened a pair of 
spectacles, supported by an orbicular protrusion of 
roseate hue. The hat rested upon the upturned 
collar of a closely-buttoned great-coat, whose capa- 
cious pockets were tested to the utmost of their 
endurance by the amount of property stowed away 
inside. 

" Sandwiches and sherry," I dreamily murmured, 
and resumed my quiescent attitude. 

Before we were well out of the station, the buttons 
were jerked through the button-holes, and the open- 
ing folds of the great-coat revealed a human being 
whose appearance, as he wrestled to disencumber 
himself, would have made a telling picture of the 
stripling David creeping from under the ponderous 
armour of the gigantic SauL Having eventually 
extricated himself, he proceeded to extricate the 
contents of the pockets. Newspaper after news- 
paper was wrenched from its entombment, until we 
began to think the " Freedom of the Press " would 
not leave much room for any other kind of freedom. 
It was evident that our fellow-passenger in his thirst 
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for knowledge had entirely ignored sandwiches and 
sherry. 

"Newspaper editor," whispered Tom, when the 
feeling of awe had toned down sufficiently for him to 
speak. 

I responded with a nod. ^It would have been 
impious to speak in such a presence. 

Darkness was coming on, and our invader stood 
up to read by the light of the lamp. It was in- 
structive to ^see how he overcame the difficulties of 
the situation, balancing himself first on one foot 
and then on the other, like a hen on a telegraph wire. 
The cuttings he made were numerous, and the spas- 
modic fragments which he jerked into his note-book 
would be an interesting sight the following morning. 

Our route lay through North Staffordshire and the 
Trent Valley, in course of which we stopped at 
Macclesfield, Stafford and Rugby. As my readers 
have passed that way by daylight, they have seen 
more of these places than we saw in the darkness ; 
and they already know more of their history than I 
can record. All that we saw during that long journey 
was the newspaper editor and his broad acres of print. 

At half-past ten, we were seated in the comfortable 
coffee-room of the Euston Hotel, discussing the 
various events of the day and an acceptable supper 
at the same time. It was deemed desirable that 
each day's labours should close with song. But, 
alas ! we had left our hymn-books at home. The 
alternative was to make a hymn-book of our 
own as we went along. If this hymn-book should 
ever be published, and " appointed by Her Majesty's 

B 2 
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special command to be sung in Churches," the follow- 
ing will be the first hymn : — 



THE EDITOR. 

The newspaper reader reclines in his chair, 
Whilst the editor rushes about in despair ; 

And, catching the train, 

With throbbing brain, 

Doth fragments gain 
Of other men's thoughts ; and, with eagerness, 
String them together for the Daily Press, 

His pockets were fiU'd — coat, waistcoat and all — 
With papers grabbed up from the railway bookstall. 

To assist his sight, 

He stood up to the light. 

And with all his might 
Read for five hours on that cold, dark night, 
Whilst swaying about from the left to the right. 

With uncovered head he did freely perspire ; 
Though standing was painful, he seem'd not to tire ; 

But made a dead set 

On the Poll Mall Gazette, 

Whilst its ink was still wet; 
And plunged the bright steel of his penknife's best blade 
Into chapters on Politics, Science, and Trade. 

Then, after a while, his expression grew brighter. 
As he fastened on subjects presumably lighter. 

The Birmingham Post, 

In itself seem'd a host ; 

And he soon became lost 
In its columns of tidings from over the seas. 
And the latest of raids by the local police. 



THE EDITOR. 

Then be struggled with papers devoted to sport ; 
And pass'd on to the gossip of Camp and of Court. 

The next to subdue 

Was the Whitehall Revieiv^ 

O'er which he soon grew 
Quite excited, to judge from his vigorous look, 
And the manifold jottings he made in his book. 

What a wonderful man must this Editor be, 

AMio can thus with the writings of others make free ! 

He still holds a bunch 

Of Tit-Bits and Punchy 

Like a quarryman's lunch. 
Which he hugs to his bosom with evident pleasure. 
And carries off home, to dismember at leisure. 




CHAPTER 11. 

Saturday, — ^London — Portsmouth — Ventnor — ** An Ode 

sans Odium." 

EARLY this morning — I will not record the 
exact hour and minute, as I am sure my friend s 
do not wish me to enter minutely into detail — we 
sat down at the table we had left the previous evening 
with such grateful feelings. Again we encountered the 
difficulties from which good old Hobson's equestrian 
customers were so singularly free. Our choice lay 
between cold roast beef, cold boiled beef, cold roast 
mutton, boiled ham, chicken and ham, ham and eggs, 
boiled eggs, steaks, chops, soles, and several other 
equally acceptable viands. 

How happy should I be with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away ! 

"Not fish," said Master Tom; "we shall get 
enough of that at the Fisheries Exhibition." 

I suggested ham and eggs, but he muttered some- 
thing about not being eggs-diCtXy in a hamhitioM^ 
humour. 

I found I should be compelled to take the "bull 
by the horns," and told the waiter we would begin 
with steak. I tried to reconcile Tom to this arrange- 
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ment by quoting those touching lines of Tom 
Hood's : — 

They buried him at four cross roads. 
With a stake in his inside. 

The hood seemed to fit — " and so to breakfast " — 
after which we hurried to Gower Street Station, en- 
livened by the strains of the newest music-hall ditties 
jerked forth by a bevy of barrel-pianos on wheels. 
Here we paid our obolus, and descended into the 
domains of the modern Charon. The sulphurous 
perfume which pervades the stations of the Metro- 
politan Railway is highly suggestive, and the unique 
sound of the patent pneumatic brake is a good sub- 
stitute for the splashing of the dark floods of Acheron. 
No wonder that the station-walls are .illuminated by 
advertisements of dramatic sensationalism and his- 
trionic art. 

We stopped at several stations. For aught we could 
see of the surrounding district, they might have been 
the various embarkation stages on the Acheron, Co- 
cytus, and Styx ; and certainly the doleful noises we 
heard, as the brake was applied to the wheels, were 
as heart-rending as any which ever appalled the old 
ferryman himself. By-and-by we emerged at Victoria 
Station, having had fumigation sufficient to disinfect 
us for the rest of our lives. Here we deposited our 
luggage, and I was fortunate in finding a barbarian in 
attendance, who skilfully performed an interesting 
operation on my chin. 

Then to South Kensington and the Fisheries; 
where we paid our shilling, and became absorbed. I 
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cannot attempt a description. I have not a sufficiently 
high estimate of my own ability. I am thrown back 
upon lines written by Thackeray under similar ex- 
periences thirty years ago. I quote from memory : — 

With conscious pride, 

I stepp'd inside, 
And look'd the World's Great Fair in ; 

Until my sight 

Was dazzled quite, 
And couldn't see for staring. 

I take it for granted that many of my readers have 
visited the Fisheries. To them, any elaborate disquisi- 
tion upon it would be a gratuitous insult. To the few 
who have not been, it is impossible to convey any 
idea of the effect produced by the first forward glance 
after passing through the turnstiles. 

A clergyman had been sent out by, and at the 
expense of, his parishioners, on a tour through 
Switzerland, with the understanding that, on his 
return, he should deliver a series of lectures upon the 
subject of his travels. He delivered one lecture, and 
only one. He said, " My dear friends, — It is impossible 
for me to attempt any description of the glorious 
scenes through which I have passed. If you wish to 
know anything about them, you must go and see 
them for yourselves." 

This must be the sum and substance of my remarks 
upon this unique Exhibition; and I shall content 
myself with alluding briefly to several interesting fea- 
tures which could not be altogether overlooked by 
the most casual observer. A great portion of the 
building was roofed with paper. During the time the 
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Exhibition has been open, this roofing material has. 
been well tested by all varieties of weather ; and, so 
far as we were able to judge, had held its own against 
both storm and sunshine. The Fish Market has be- 
come one of the institutions of South Kensington ; 
and, what the inhabitants will do after the Exhibition 
closes, I will not venture to predict. First and fore- 
most among the relics of " the days that are no more,'* 
was Grace Darling's Boat. I do not envy the man, 
woman, or child who could look upon this old and 
rugged bark, without experiencing the sensation of a 
great lump in the throat, and a tear trickling dowa 
the cheek. 

Another relic is to be found in the gardens, — the 
Queen's Barge, built for James the First, and con- 
sequently 280 years old. Close by is the skeleton of 
an enormous Whale. A batch of schoolboys had dis- 
covered this survival of the bony parts, and with true 
Napoleonic instinct were marching in military array 
through the arcade formed by the ribs. I noticed that 
they very sagaciously entered at the tail-end, and 
came out at the mouth. A small cabin contained a 
Diver, who performed various submarine exploits 
during the day. The moderately-sized Aquarium had 
much to detain the visitor, in the shape of the sea- 
anemone, crabs, oysters, and other low-born beings ; 
but the great collection of stuffed fish would impede 
the progress of the most listless looker-on. Pike 
weighing from thirty to thirty-six pounds proved the 
rule rather than the exception. The moral we drew 
from this was, that other beings than fish require 
stuffing occasionally ; and a deep sense of interna) 
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hollowness drove us to the nearest refreshment- 
room. 

We were pleased to meet with neat models of our 
old friends, the Isle of Man steamers, and almost 
imagined we could see Douglas Head in the distance. 
In the courts of several of the Nations, the walls 
were decorated with paintings. Some were moderately 
good, others moderately bad ; and a formidable con- 
tingent so exceedingly fishy that the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition was their only chance. The latter class had met 
with a ready sale. The arrangements for illuminating 
the corridors and gardens in the evening were of the 
most elaborate and complete description, the Electric 
Light being called largely into requisition. Many other 
wonderful things claimed our attention ; but our time 
was gone. We hurried back to Victoria Station, and 
caught the Portsmouth train which started at a 
quarter to two o^clock. 

After having extricated ourselves from the labyrinth 
of Clapham Junction, we were pulled up at Mitcham 
Junction. The only amusement provided here for the 
entertainment of impatient passengers is a gang of 
men busily engaged in mixing various ingredients 
into a compound for the making and repairing of 
roads. Leaving this place not a moment too soon, we 
dashed on through Epsom, with barely time to catch 
a glimpse of the Grand Stand ; and so to Horsham, 
where we paused a while. We soon found ourselves 
gliding well-nigh under the shadow of Arundel Castle, 
and then the spire of Chichester Cathedral hove in 
sight. Another run of half an hour delivered us safely 
upon the pier in Portsmouth Harbour. 
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" The Wooden walls of Old England " looked very 
majestic and venerable ; but, like the Last Minstrel, 
they were " infirm and old," — ^like the few survivors of 
the Tars who manned them, well enough for the "old 
chimney corner," but far behind in the race against 
time. There was Nelson's old flagship, lingering on in 
answer to the poet's pjayer, — 

His ship, the Victory named : 
Long be that Victory famed. 

And as we looked at the hoary veteran, standing 
out of the water like a row of three-storied houses 
with a gin palace at the corner, we seemed to hear a 
whisper stealing over the placid deep : — 

Lord, keep my memory green ! 

Who could grudge a hearty "Af^ten" to such a 
prayer as that ? Just then there came a mighty thud 
from one of the neighbouring forts, as if the inmost 
soul of an eighty-ton gun had been stirred to pledge 
its patriotism to the " good old cause," and was eager 
to catch up the mantle which the floating octogena- 
rian's shoulders could no longer bear. 

A stir amongst the group of waiting passengers 
upon the pier, and various stentorian announcements 
by the porters, conveyed to us the information that 
our steamer was approaching, and the Heather Belt 
steamed gracefully to the stage within a few yards of 
the spot where we were standing. The sun was 
shining brightly in the harbour; but we noticed a haze 
hanging outside, which we accepted as a hint th^t 
the putting on of our great-coats would be a judicious 
arrangement. Artillery practice was going on vigor- 
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ously at several of the fortifications, and the atmo- 
sphere's vibrations became so markedly demonstrative 
that Tom prognosticated a "fall of rain," if that sort 
of thing went on much longer. We passed quietly 
from the sunny harbour to the haze outside. The 
prospect being thus unpleasantly obscured and the 
range of vision unduly limited, we were at liberty to 
pay more attention to our own reflections. The 
gentle reader shall have the benefit of one or two of 
these reflections; and, if he should fail to see his way 
through the mistiness of their nature, he will be just 
about in the same condition as we were when crossing 
the Solent. 

Reflection number one came to a crisis on our 
sighting the buoy of the Royal George, This buoy 
marks the spot where 

Kempenfeldt went down, 

With twice four hundred men, — 

and is believed to be the object which originally gave 
rise to that favourite expression so extensively used 
by seafaring men — buoy George I ! 

Reflection number two was on the origin of the 
name of the island. Some anonymous authority has 
suggested that the name should really be White^ and 
that it has derived this appellation from the brilliant 
appearance of the chalk cliff's as they sparkle in the 
noonday sunlight A guide-book which fell into my 
hands stated that the name is " supposed to be 
derived" from an ancient British word gwyth^ and 
that from this word came the name Ynyswith^ the 
interpretation of which, according to the said guide- 
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book is "Channel Island." Another guide-book 
which I have since consulted deals with this impor- 
tant subject in such a curt and brief style as to 
convey the idea that the name came from nothing at 
all. Now, it should be remembered that the name 
which the. Romans gave to the Island was VectiSy 
and it bore this name for a lengthened period. The 
word Wight is unquestionably of modern manufac- 
ture, and does not seem to fit in with either Celtic or 
Roman traditions. It therefore remained for me, 
whilst on the deck of the Heather Bell in the midst 
of that fog, to try to work out a more satisfactory 
proposition, a sort of historical Pons Asinorum on 
this debatable question. 

In the great majority of instances the names of 
places owe their existence to the behest of Royalty. 
In the records of the island and its connexions with 
Royalty, the names of the two Charleses are certainly 
in the ascendant. Since the day when " Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field," no human being has had 
greater delight in dealing out titles and designations 
than the two illustrious kings of two centuries ago. 
P>om them the finest joint of meat which is placed 
upon the dinner-table, and the prettiest spaniel which 
basks upon the drawing-room hearth-rug received 
their names. Fair ladies, in return for a winning smile 
or a brilliant repartee, were rewarded with a peerage 
and an introduction to Sir Peter Lely. The sylvan 
charms of Vectis could not fail to make a mighty 
impression on these susceptible gentlemen. Captives 
though they were during some of their compulsory 
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visits to the island, they were more fully captivated 
and enthralled by the bewitching scenery of their 
exile-home. Common gratitude demands that one or 
other of them shall give the place a name — a new 
name t And a man most honours a place or person 
when he imposes thereon a title describing and 
perpetuating some prominent feature of his own 
character. It is character which makes the 

Foot-prints on the sands of time. 

Will the reader permit me to unearth an ancient 
manuscript and read therefrom ? I will not venture 
to state the exact date and age of the parchment; 
but, when we remember that we live in the days of 
Moabite Stones and Shapita Deuteronomies, I am 
sure no carping critic will entertain any doubts or 
throw out any insinuations regarding the authenticity 
of the document from which I quote : 

Ah, me ! in sooth he was a shameless Wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee \ 

Just at this point, the paddle-wheels of the Heather 
Bell ceased to revolve, and interfered with the even 
tenour of my argument We were being moored to 
the pier-head at Ryde. The prompt laying down of 
untenable theories and the taking up of portmanteaus 
was a work of absolute necessity. The portmanteaus 
have been put down frequently since then, but the 
subject of the island's name has not been rescued 
from the oblivion into which it so suddenly and 
unexpectedly fell. 
We spent about twenty minutes upon the pier 
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before the train moved off, giving us time to have a 
panoramic view of Ryde by twilight, and to read the 
various advertisements which decorated the walls of 
the station. In the carriage were a number of hotel 
and boarding-house notices, and two of our fellow- 
passengers were holding an animated debate on the 
relative qualifications of these places, with a view to 
conferring their distinguished patronage upon one or 
other of them. The trains on the Isle of Wight 
railways proceed at that leisurely pace which is so 
welcome to tourists who wish to see as much as they 
possibly can of the surrounding landscape whilst 
moving along. But to a hungry traveller, who is in 
the agonies of stomachic collapse, and who believes 
the dinner-gong at his hotel is sounding at that very 
moment, whilst he is several miles away, this happy- 
go-lucky obliviousness to the flight of time is simply 
maddening. However, we did get to Ventnor at last, 
and hurried on to the Esplanade Hotel, upon which 
our choice had fallen some days before. 

Our first question on entering had reference to 
dinner. The hour for table -d*h6te was seven 
o'clock — it was now just half-past six — what a mercy ! 
To our rooms we proceeded, and ablutionised our- 
selves. Descending, as only famishing men know 
how, we were shown by a smiling Italian waiter into 
the reading-room, where our intrusion seemed some- 
what disturbing to a young lady and gentleman, 
evidently a newly-married couple, who, up to that 
moment, had the apartment all to themselves. Newly- 
married couples swarm in this neighbourhood at all 
times and all seasons. The honeymoon is always at 
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the full in the Isle of Wight. Young couples are 
to be seen at all hours of the day, trying to get 
accustomed to each other's society. The embarrass- 
ment created by our entrance lasted but for a 
moment, for the mighty crash of the gong announced 
that " the hour had come, and also the dinner" 

The dinner was served at separate tables ; and 
Pietro had allotted us a snug corner near a cheerful 
fire. Those visitors who were suffering from the 
early stages of matrimony were provided for at the 
opposite end of the room, much to Tom's relief, as 
he strongly objects to approach very near to any orTe 
who may be suffering from an infectious complaint. 
Pietro as a waiter was unique. The rapidity of his 
movements, the suavity of his manners, the instinct- 
ive anticipation of each visitor's requirement placed 
him immeasurably above the great body of hotel 
waiters in general ; and, in the last-named feature of 
his character, he seemed to be a formidable rival as a 
thought-reader of Mr. Irving Bishop himself. He was 
assisted by a gigantic waitress, possessing one of the 
most placid and imperturbable countenances I ever 
saw. We could always tell when she was approach- 
ing by the shadow which passed over the table a con- 
siderable time before she arrived. I will not attempt 
to describe the dinner. We were hungry: it was 
acceptable. But, apart from all that, it did great 
credit to the establishment Every course was well 
cooked, nicely served, and highly enjoyed ; and, as 
to the wines, well, there was nothing to whine about 
there I 

We turned out after dinner to imbibe the invigor- 
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ating ozone which the ocean lavishly supplies free of 
charge. We paced the Esplanade from end to end 
several times ; but, the night being dark and the 
breeze unmistakably penetrating, we deemed it ex- 
pedient to return to our comfortable quarters, and 
spend the small fragment of the evening which still 
remained in posting up our absent friends as to our 
whereabouts, and in chanting out evening psalm. 
We had little difficulty in fixing on a subject for the 
latter, as we had borne one burden during the whole 
day — the absence of our dear friend who had been 
carried away by a sense of duty. In honour, then, of 
his self-denying probity, and as expressive of our 
own painful bereavement, we wrote the following 
Ode, which served the double purpose of a letter to 
James Carr, and our own post-prandrial song. 



AN ODE SANS ODIUM. 

We started for London^ most blithesome and hearty ; 

But one sad reflection our pleasure did mar ; 
For, alas ! we remember'd that one of our party 

Had turn'd craven-hearted — that one was James Carr. 

We went to the congress of Fishers and Fishes, 
And in search of refreshment we paused at the bar ; 

But all the rich flavour of all the best dishes 
Was spoilt by the absence of faithless James Carr 

Near Mitcham we saw a concern most extensive, 
For the mending of roadways with pebbles and tar. 

Which once might have pleased us, but now wc grew pensive, 
As we thought of the absent and far-off James Carr* 

C 
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At Portsmouth we stepp'd from the train to the steamer. 
And wended our way 'midst the old ships of war ; 

But, in front of each thought of the past, the fond dreamer 
Saw the features and form of the absent James Carr. 

Then a beautiful vision appeared to our sight. 
As the sun's genial ray lit the prospect afar ; 

But a little cloud hung o'er the fair Isle of Wigkt^ 
And that cloud was the absence of brother James Carr. 

We landed at Ryde^ and, once more in the carriage, 
Resumed our sad journey, with hearts below par ; 

For all that we saw we were bound to disparage, 
Because it could not be enjoy'd by James Carr. 

We then came to VentnoTy and sat down to dinner ; 

But this on our feelings did awfully jar. 
On account of the absence of one harden'd sinner, 

Well known about Sale by the name of James Carr. 

We walk'd out by moonlight along the sea-shore. 

Being guided alone by the light of a star ; 
And we solenmly vow'd that we'd travel no more, 

Save as the companions of fickle James Carr. 




CHAPTER III. 

Sunday, — ^Ventnor — Bonchurch — "Our Sabbath Evening 

Hymn." 

THE sun was streaming in through my bedroom 
window when I awoke, and the tide was lazily 
creeping up the pebbly beach in front of the hotel. A 
wondrous calm seemed to rest on everything. The 
little pennon drooped sluggishly on the flagpole; 
the boatmen, clad in holiday attire, stood in a group 
near their empty boats, as if, for one day at least, 
they could enjoy the luxury of being lords of crea- 
tion ; old Boreas put on all the airs of a zephyr, 
assured that no heavily-laden merchantman would 
ask his aid to-day ; and even Phoebus let the reins 
hang loosely, as though the hour of noon for once 
were no business of his. It must be the Sabbath ! 

O day most calm, most bright ! 
The couch of Time ; care's balm and bay ; ^ 

The week were dark but for thy light, 
Thy torch doth show the way. 

About nine o'clock we made our appearance in the 
coffee-room, where we were cordially welcomed by 
the cheerful Pietro, who was the sole occupant of 
that elegant apartment. What a feeling of personal 
superiority and self-gratification throbs in a man's 

c 2 
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bosom when he finds that he has risen five minutes 
before everybody else ! In this spirit of self-sufficiency 
I addressed myself to Pietro, expecting him to 
freely acknowledge my right to the laurels of the 
morning. 

After giving him the necessary instructions for 
breakfast, I went on to say, " I presume we are first 
this morning." 

"Oh, no, sare; you are not first, but last," responded 
Pietro, with a smile which proved that he not only 
saw the joke, but enjoyed it greatly. 

Not choosing to be discomfited at so early a 
period in the combat, I pointed to the tables, which 
bore no traces of recent breakfasts, and said, " But 
the visitors have not all breakfasted yet, have they ? " 

" Oh, yes, sare," replied he, with a more triumphant 
smile than before; "they have all had breakfast, 
and gone out." 

My self-sufficiency was rapidly oozing out of me ; 
and by the time breakfast was ready I had come to 
feel that I was only an ordinary mortal after all. 

Breakfast over, our next and rapidly-approaching 
duty was public worship. When, where, and how ? 
were the chief points to be decided. When ? — at 
morning service certainly; in the evening also, if 
practicable. Where 1 — at the Wesleyan Chapel in the 
morning ; the evening to be left to the guidance of 
circumstances. How ? — according to the usages and 
customs of the sanctuary of our choice. 

I will defer until to-morrow any description of 
Ventnor, and will proceed to say that the Wesleyan 
Chapel was more easily decided upon than discovered. 
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We ascended from the Esplanade into the town, and 
turned several comers describing angles of various 
degrees, until we were unable to say to what point of 
the compass we were bearing. We inquired our way 
of a respectable native, who kindly gave us directions, 
which we followed to the best of our ability, but soon 
came to the conclusion that either we or the native 
had made a mistake. We encountered a sharp lad, 
who advised us to go down a side street, assuring us 
we should find it near the bottom. We traversed the 
street from end to end, but no place of worship 
redeemed it from obscurity. Round a corner, how- 
ever, we spied a noble edifice with a fine classic front. 
^^ Eureka /" Such a load off our minds ! We looked up 
with admiration from the opposite side of the street 
on so worthy a building, and our eyes fell upon an 
inscription carved on the entablature — Assembly 
Rooms ! ! Once again on the rampage, we steered for 
a more humble erection at the opposite end of the 
street, only to find that it was chartered by the Pri- 
mitive Methodists. We poured our troubles into the 
ear of a depressed-looking individual with a Bible 
under his arm. His sympathy was deep and sincere, 
but his means were limited. He "was not quite 
sure "; but he thought, if we would turn back, — go 
to the top of the street, — turn to the left, — then turn 
to the right, — and then turn to the right again, — we 
should not be far from it. We committed all this to 
memory, and kept repeating it over to each other, lest 
we should forget it, and once more go astray. We 
were cheered by the sight of another ecclesiastical 
structure — Gothic this time. Hope again in the 
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bosom; also "hope deferred," the "heart sick'^ 
once more ! Forgive me, Gentle Reader, when I say 
that, as I stood before the door, and read the designa- 
tion of the place inscribed upon a black board at the 
gate, — " Bible-Christian Church," — my frenzied feel* 
ings found vent in Cowper's graphic words : — 

Man, on the dubious waves of error toss'd. 
His ship half founder*d and his compass lost, 
Sees, far as hmnan optics may command, 
A sleeping fog, and fancies it dry land, 
Spreads all his canvas, ev'ry sinew plies, 
Pants for it, aims at it, enters it, and dies. 

In the distance was a crocketed pinnacle of neat 
design, and we went for that. The result was that we 
were stranded on the threshold of the Congregational 
Church. The question naturally arises, Whence all 
these rival sanctuaries ? It seems difficult to notice 
any striking differences or contrasts. I have worship- 
ped in many tabernacles of various denominations, 
and have failed to discover, in the method of con- 
ducting the service or in nine-tenths of the sermons, 
any palpable divergence the one from the other. Is 
it possible that the pet crotchet of one rich man, or 
a personal squabble between two men of moderate 
means and influence, can have divided one band of 
Christians into two, and by the erection of rival 
synagogues perpetuated for generations, in the hearts 
of multitudes of their fellow-men, sentiments of 
hatred and malice which should never have existed in 
any bosoms but their own ? Many sects during the 
last eighteen hundred years have sprung up from no 
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more worthy a source. The keen eye of old Samuel 
Butler discovered this characteristic of bitter opposi- 
tion and prejudice, imparted by the one to the many, 
in the sectaries of his time, and growing to such an 
intensity as to introduce carnal weapons of warfare 
as articles of creed and Church government. The 
temptation to quote one or two of his lines on this 
subject is irresistible. 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation 

A godly thorough reformation. 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended ; 

A sect whose chief devotion lies, 

In odd, perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this ; 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

Compound for sins they are inclined to 

By damning those they have no mind to ; 

Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipped God for spite. 

I am afraid the peevish bigotry and Pharisaic in- 
veteracy of Butler's day has not entirely been swept 
from the face of the earth yet. But this is a sad 
digression. 

Farther away, whether north, south, east, or west I 
cannot tell, we spy a lamp suspended by an arched 
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bar over a gateway in the midst of some iron pali- 
sades. Shall that unlit lamp be our guiding-star 1 
There is no inscription. It may be a lunatic asylum 
or a hospital for incurables. A venerable man, whose 
neck reposes in the ample folds of a white neckcloth, 
stands in the porch. The chief decoration of the 
vestibule is a large box for the reception of voluntary 
contributions. This is the first symptom of a collection^ 
and is a most encouraging sign. Tom creeps tenderly 
to the elderly porcher, and strikes up an intimacy of 
many years' standing in ^ few seconds. I am beckon- 
ed, and we are reverently shown into one of the best 
pews, just as the organ begins to wheeze. Poor thing! 
it is one of the most confirmed cases of asthma I 
have yet met with. The place looks damp ; the rain 
has passed between the slates, and penetrated the 
ceiling, leaving thereon maps of undiscovered seas, 
and desert wastes not recorded in the most modern 
geography extant The minister appears, looks up 
kindly to the afflicted organ, pauses on the pulpit- 
stairs to sneeze, and proceeds with the service. 

On the occasion of our visit, the usual monotony 
of the service was broken by the baptismal cries of 
an infant. I was much comforted on noticing the 
presence in the congregation of a Manchester cotton 
Lord. The minister based his discourse upon an 
exclamation in the parable of the Wheat and Tares, 
" An enemy hath done thisT We soon opened a corre- 
spondence with several of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church, and I discovered that I was being 
rapidly carried out of my depth. I deemed it ex- 
pedient to pause, and paddle about within an easy 
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reach of shore, whilst my reverend friend and the 
audience went out on their deep-sea fishing expe- 
dition. As I cannot narrate how far they went, I 
will give you my own reflections. 

I have heard many sermons in my time on this 
parable. Some preachers have dwelt mainly on the 
" good seed " ; others have drawn their inspiration 
from the " tares " ; whilst not a few have painted 
thrilling pictures of the " field " and the " harvest." 
But one feature of the subject seems to have been 
altogether discarded by every one of these divines. 
The consideration of this neglected point occupied 
my mind during the few moments whilst left alone 
in the shallows, " The reapers are the angels, ^^ 
After an introduction on the nature of angels, we 
proceed to consider — 

I. — An angers/^«/fr/ 

2. — An angel's will ; 

3 . — An angel's experience ; 

and conclude with an application on the imperative 
necessity of being on the side of the angels. If any 
incipient local preacher would like to deal with this 
part of the parable, he is quite welcome to make free 
use of my outline. 

We walked leisurely to the hotel for lunch, and 
Pietro seemed delighted to see us safely back. Poor 
fellow, he did not know how far some of us had 
been ! We sallied forth again into the bright sun- 
shine, having engaged to put in an appearance at 
table-d'hote not a minute later than five o'clock. 
Better acquainted with the geography of the place 
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than in the morning, we readily reached the Bon- 
church Road, at the foot of Saint Boniface Down, 
and high up above the level of the sea^ Passing by 
many charmingly-situated villas, a brisk walk of a 
quarter of an hour brought us to Bonchurch Pond, 
a sheet of water small but lovely. Two noble swans 
were displaying their elegant forms, to the evident 
envy of a brood of young ducks and the dismay of 
a large shoal of small fish. The further bank from 
the road was gay with the tints of numerous hydran- 
gea, laurustinus, and other autumnal blooms ; behind 
which rose a precipice, densely clad with underwood, 
studded with coniferous and other picturesque trees. 
Opposite the pond were several rustic habitations and 
a post-office. One of these dwellings bore some 
.quaint hieroglyphics, which feebly reminded us 
of some of the highly-decorated fagades we had 
once seen in Schaffhausen. Then we came to the 
gates of East Dene, embowered in masses of Vir- 
ginian creeper and other ambitious climbers, which 
had just begun to display the " first grey hair," 
clearly indicating that the pleasures of hope were 
being dethroned, and their seat usurped by the more 
sombre pleasures of memory. This spot was very 
interesting to us as the residence of Mr. John 
Snowden Henry, the first Major of the third Man- 
chester Regiment of Volunteers, and a former repre- 
sentative in Parliament of South Lancashire. 

The road to the left ascends ; the one to the 
right descends. We descended, and came to the 
old church, Saint Boniface's. Here are some old- 
fashioned and unique tombstones, notably one 
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called the " Shadow of the Cross." An iron cross 
is fixed a few inches above the stone for the purpose 
of casting a shadow upon it An effort of the 
imagination is sometimes necessary in order to see 
it to advantage. Turning from the churchyard gate, 
we were speedily on the cliffs, over which a footpath 
extends from Ventnor to Shanklin. This rural pro- 
menade is freely supplied with seats, and kept in 
good order by a Modern Footpaths Association. 
Here we had a charming view of sea and sky. Soon 
we came to Luccombe Chine. All the ravines and 
gullies in the island are called chines. Historians 
tell us that Dr. Watts wrote many of his best hymns 
not far from here, and that it was whilst looking 
over the Solent, from Southsea to Ryde, that he 
sketched that spiritual picture, — 

There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign. 

Gaining a commanding eminence, we had a fine 
view of Shanklin and of the Culver Cliffs, which 
sparkled in the sunshine like a wall of alabaster. 
Above us towered Saint Boniface Down ; beneath 
was the little hamlet of Apse, leading us to the con- 
clusion that the undulating landscape consisted 
chiefly of Apse and Downs, Our watches informed 
us that half our time had expired ; and, as we had 
no desire to become unduly acquainted with the ups 
and downs of life, we turned our faces homeward, 
taking the cliff path right on to Ventnor instead of 
making the detour through Bonchurch. The sea 
was marvellously calm, and the sun uncomfortably 
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warm. There was not a cloud in the sky, nor the 
friendly shadow of an over-hanging tree. We ex- 
perienced a considerable dryness of the tongue 
and palate, and a perceptible moisture between the 
shoulder-blades. With what joy did we catch the 
first glimpse of Ventnor, and hasten on to the hos- 
pitable Esplanade, to receive a sympathetic welcome 
from the devoted Pietro Italiano. 

"Dinare vill pe raydy in ten minutes, sare," is 
Pietro's consolatory reply to our earnestly-inquiring 
look. And so it was. What a Sahara this world 
would be without the oasis of a good dinner ! 

The subject of public worship again came under 
our notice. We had had a bucolic disquisition in the 
morning and an agricolic ramble in the afternoon ; 
what should the evening bring forth? If we sat 
down by the fireside until bedtime, it would be 
colic, pure and simple. We issued forth, and 
climbed up to the parish church, just in time to get 
within the doors before the commencement of the 
service. Every seat in the spacious edifice appeared 
to be occupied ; but the lynx-eyed verger, evidently 
knowing where to find the weak spots, conducted us 
to a vacant place. A suitable voluntary was played 
with great taste by the organist, as the choir and 
clergy defiled in procession from vestry to chancel. A 
good-looking curate with a rich baritone voice intoned 
the earlier part of the service, according to Tallis. 
The Canticles were set to Gregorian tones, and were 
impressively rendered. The Second Lesson and the 
concluding prayers were read by the vicar. The 
curate preached the sermon, having for his text the 
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divine inquiry to the disheartened prophet, ** Son 
of Man^ can these hones live ? " He was an excellent 
speaker, and his description of the valley, and the 
incident of the seer's visit thereto, commanded the 
attention of every member of that large congrega- 
tion. He was equally happy in his application of 
the teachings of the vision to ourselves. It was, 
throughout, a most profitable and enjoyable service. 
At the conclusion of the sermon, the vicar stepped 
forward to make some announcements. He wished 
specially to call our attention to the object of the 
Offertory that day. He required the sum of twenty 
pounds for the salaries of organist and choir. He 
would take us so far into his confidence as to say, 
that the collection in the morning was only two 
pounds eight shillings, and if the remainder was not 
raised that evening he should be compelled to pay 
any difference out of his own pocket. This he felt 
to be a hardship to which he ought not to be ex- 
posed, especially as he had just paid over fifty pounds 
for school purposes. It seemed to him an injustice 
that, whilst he was paying for all these things himself, 
this large and respectable congregation should be 
•'sitting idly by, simply doing nothing f^^ I felt a 
deep sympathy for the aged clerg)rman, and, as I 
looked round upon the unmoved countenances of 
that close-fisted gathering, I thought I could see a 
further application of the curate's text — " Can these 
bones live ? " 

The organist played the chorus from Samson, 
" Then round atiout the starry throne," in a masterly 
manner, and we departed We strolled along by the 
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Park and the zig-zag walks in the twilight, and finally 
wended our way leisurely to the hotel, where we 
pondered over the events of the day, and composed 
our evening hymn. 



OUR SABBATH EVENING HYMN. 

After a night of slumber came 
The Sabbath's peaceful dawn. 

And we responded to the call 
** Of incense-breathing mom," 

The zephyr sigh'd a gentle prayer ; 

The ocean's breast was calm ; 
The circum-ambient air was fill'd 

With a delicious balm. 

All nature was in tuneful voice, 

And wore a happy face, 
As though to usher in a day 

Of holy joy and grace. 

And we, in duty bound, resolved 

"Without delay to wend 
Our footsteps to the house of GoD, 

Where prayer and praise should blend. 

High on the hill the Temple stood. 
Whose gate in time we reach'd ; 

And reverently enter'd in. 
To hear the gospel preach'd. 

In course o£ time the minister 

Stepp'd up the pulpit-stairs. 
And dwelt upon the parable, 

Concerniog Wheat and Tares. 
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Of this we were full well assured, 

Before we left the chapel, 
The clergyman had found his theme 

Most difficult to grapple. 

At eventide we chose to leave 

The chapel in the lurch, 
And for our place of worship take 

The noble parish church. 

With an energetic vicar 

The pulpit is supplied. 
And two good-looking curates, who 

Are eloquent beside. 

The one is Mr. Usher, and 

The other Mr. Jones ; 
And Sunday night's discourse was on 

The subject of Dry Bones, 

Now, when the curate had sat down, 

The vicar felt it right 
To say that in the morning there 

Had been an oversight. 

In announcing celebrations at 

The hour of eight or seven, 
As on future week-day mornings 

The time would be eleven. 

He went on quickly to remark. 

That he should like to speak 
Of various payments to be made 

Before another week. 

No less than twenty pounds, he said, 

He should at once require. 
To pay the quarter's salaries 

Of organist and choir. 



1 
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And it was only fair that he 
Should then with shame relate, 

The morning congregation had 
But given two pounds eight. 

He hoped the evening audience 
Would not the subject shelve, 

But pay down the remaining sum 
Of seventeen pounds twelve. 

For what was left would have to come 
From his own pocket's store, 

As well as charges for the school 
Of fifty guineas more. 

lie thought it was not right that he 
The money should supply, 

Whilst such a congregation should 
Be sitting idly by. 

Such were the Sabbath services, 
The morning and the night. 

In which we join'd this Sabbath-day, 
In the fair Isle of Wight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It 



Monday, — Shanklin — Ryde — Sonnets : * * Bonchurch, 

" Shanklin." 



THE morning was hazy, and the sky entirely 
obscured by a closely-drawn curtain of sheet- 
lead. We had intended making a pilgrimage to Black- 
gang Chine, and also inspecting the remains of a 
recent shipwreck off St. Catharine's Point, which 
latter had been specially recommended to us by 
Pietro as one of the most interesting sights in the 
island. We had our doubts about the weather, but 
Pietro was hopeful. We went out and consulted the 
" Meridian Indicator" on the Esplanade, whose 
prognostication was as doleful as our own forebodings. 
We therefore decided upon altering our programme, 
by doing to-morrow's work to-day^ and thus keeping 
within easy reach of some friendly shelter in the 
event of a rainy day. 

Over breakfast we consulted Pietro on the subject 
of evening entertainments and amusements, provided 
by the powers that be for their own benefit and for 
the enjoyment of their visitors. He stated that we 
were just between the seasons, the healthy invaders 
having retreated and the sickly incursionists having 
not yet arrived. There was but one attraction in the 
place so far as he knew, and that was the Italian 

D 
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Concert which was advertised to be given on Monday 
night by Miss Haldane, R.A.M., assisted by Signor 
Tito Mattei and several other "potent, grave, and 
reverend" Signors. If the day should be wet, this 
would be a " consolation prize " to conclude with. 

We climbed up into the town, and made a leisurely 
survey of the shop windows, in that uncertain state of 
mind which a gloomy morning fosters. Turning corner 
after corner, as listlessly as a young lady turns over 
the uninteresting leaves of a new novel, we found 
ourselves drifting instinctively towards Bonchurch, 
and became gradually conscious of an improvement 
in the state of the weather. The swans were keeping 
watch and ward over a mass-meeting of the finny 
tribe, with as much concentration as would have been 
requisite to bestow on a gathering of Fenian bipeds, 
whilst the sparkling fountain babbled forth its running 
accompaniment to the shrill warblings of the feathered 
songsters overhead. 

On arriving at East Dene gateway, we resolved 
upon taking the upward road leftward to-day, as we 
yesterday took the downward road to the right. Pass- 
ing the new church and the Bonchurch Hotel, we 
avoided Jacob's Ladder and Balaam's Path, by keep- 
ing in the middle of the road. At the many turning- 
points of this tortuous highway we obtained various 
enchanting views, every one of which was fixed upon 
by Tom, whose vocabulary of words capable of being 
moulded into rhyme is very extensive, as a suitable 
subject for a poem. 

His poetic enthusiasm reached its zenith on our 
gaining the first glimpse of Shanklin. "Ah," ex- 
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claimed he, ^* we musf have Shanklin immortalised in 
verse !" and immediately subsided into a deep reverie. 
It appeared that he had been ransacking his brain for 
a word to harmonise with the name of this pretty 
little town ; and the only one he could suggest was 
" rankling / '^ Need I say, the poem was irrecover- 
ably doomed? We took advantage of several friendly 
and convenient foot-paths for the purpose of shorten- 
ing our journey, and eventually found ourselves 
standing before the mysterious-looking entrance to 
the Chine. On payment of threepence we were per- 
mitted to pass through a rustic wicket, and see for 
ourselves. We went carefully, step by step, through 
this miniature ravine, admiring the playful waterfall, 
the fern-besprinkled precipice, the quaint honeymoon 
cottage, and the tempting fairy-bowers which claimed 
our attention here. Well may the love-bewildered 
swains bring their newly-acquired consorts here, and 
" court the shade " of this " sweet retirement." 

The foot of the Chine rested on the sea-shore, and 
we made our way through a bevy of bathing-vans, 
rowing-boats and the wooden studios of photographic 
artisans, to the promenade. A spirit of quiet resigna- 
tion seemed to reign over the whole place ; for, as at 
Ventnor, the season was over, except for honey-moon- 
lighters ; and, as I have already hinted, they are to 
be found, — "in season and out of season." We 
gained higher ground by ascending an immense flight 
. of stone steps. Why do we call it a ^^ flight " ? Our 
upward progress was not of a flying character by any 
means. We received the friendly recognition of a 
parrot, who was a most distinguished whistler. Pass- 
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ing a number of newly-formed streets or roads, con- 
taining buildings in various stages of progress, we 
came to the railway-station. Here we had to wait 
half an hour before the train became due. There was 
much to interest us, as there always is at a country 
station, especially when the line is worked on the 
staff system. The manners and customs of the abo- 
rigines, when there are any about, will afford solid 
food to the contemplative mind. There was a book- 
stall, where we studied the pictures on the yellow 
covers of the " Railway Library" ; and there were the 
gorgeous advertisements in black frames upon the 
wall, telling of the march of intellect and the flight 
of time. As we gazed upon them, we were assured 
that an immortality of fame was guaranteed alike to 
that classic athlete, Milo the Crotonian, who slew the 
ox in order to gain a slice of tongue to tea, — to the 
designer of the Elastic Corset, and the patentee of 
Carr*s Ladder Tape. An inspiration dawned upon 
me ! If I were to be thrown upon the charity of an 
unsympathetic public for a subsistence, could I not 
gain a livelihood by elevating the tone of the present 
mode of advertising, and throwing the garland of 
poetry around the commonplace dealings of com- 
merce and the dull monotony of ordinary life ? Let 
me try! 

The noontide sun shed forth his ray 
Upon a youth, who stood one day, 
And gazed upon a wall which bore 
A picture he had seen before — 

Carr*s Ladder Tape ! 
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His heart was glad, his pulse beat fast, 
Bright gleams of home upon him fiash'd ! 
And, pointing to the picture there, 
He cried, in tones that rent the air, — 

Carr's Ladder Tape! 

"Oh, stay," the maiden said, "and twine 
Thy arm around this waist of mine ; 
And, if the Chine's rude steps break down, 
I have a ladder of my own — 

Carr's Ladder Tape!** 

In happy homes he saw that night 
The household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
For broken blinds display*d the glare. 
And show*d how much they needed there — 

Carr*s Ladder Tape! 

"Try not the old!^^ the housewife said; 
" The cross-tapes are but sewn with thread, 
Which quickly breaks ; but try instead — 

Carr's Ladder Tape!** 

Gentle Reader, — permit me to say that I have de- 
cided upon keeping out of the advertisement business 
I am afraid my style is scarcely suitable for that 
department. Just at this point the train arrived, and 
roused me out of my reverie, shaking my aerial 
castle to its very foundations. For some distance our 
road lay almost on the verge of the cliffs, which here 
rise perpendicularly to a considerable height. Stop- 
ping for a moment or two at Sandown Station, we 
passed to Brading, chiefly known to fame as the 
parish of which the Rev. Legh Richmond was at one 
time curate. Within the last year or two a Roman 
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villa has been unearthed, possessing great attractions 
of the most interesting character to the antiquarian, 
and the believer in the transcendent superiority of 
the " good old times." We did not, however, stop to 
visit this Roman-tic spot, but rode on to Ryde. 

We enjoyed the walk along the Esplanade — for 
they are all esplanades here. The roadway is broad, 
and between it and the sea are neatly-arranged walks, 
interspersed with grass and shrubs, and concentrating 
upon a respectable lake. Here numerous young ladies 
were scudding about on tricycles ; and, as the rays of 
the sun glanced upon their variegated costumes, they 
bore a close resemblance to the gay butterflies of a 
summer morning. Opposite the pier-gates we made 
the acquaintance of the celebrated dog ^^ Brake^^ 
whose portrait and history appeared a short time ago 
in the pages of the Graphic or the Illustrated London 
News, He carries a money-box attached to his collar, 
in which he receives contributions for a charitable 
fund connected with the railway-company. 

Having pointed out to my companion the house in 
which I spent a portion of my honeymoon in the 
year 1868, I offered to conduct him to rest and 
refreshment in the shape of luncheon at Yelf s Hotel 
in Union Street. My offer was accepted with alacrity, 
as nature was becoming rapidly exhausted. When the 
equilibrium of humanity had been restored, our con- 
versation turned upon home and homely things. On 
Sunday morning we had posted a copy of our Satur- 
day evening's Ode to the delinquent gentleman whose 
absence had resulted in its birth ; and we speculated 
on the probability of its being placed in his hands by 
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the local postman just as we were selecting toothpicks. 
This led us a step further, and we tried to sketch the 
various changes of countenance which the reading of 
the successive verses would bring about; and from 
this we drifted to the more serious consideration 6t 
the style of reply we should get to-morrow or the 
following morning. 

We surveyed the exterior of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club-house and other public buildings of the 
town, upon which I need not expatiate here. The 
guide-books do all that We hastened to the station 
to catch the train for Ventnor, having keen anticipa- 
tions of the united joys of table-d'hote and the 
Italian concert. Our railway journey was unevent- 
ful ; the sun had gone down, the scenery was 
numbered with the unseen, and a sombre placidity 
settled peacefully upon us. Dislodged from our com- 
fortable corners, on the train's arrival at Ventnor we 
meandered leisurely down hill towards the Esplanade, 
now and again making pithy reference to the musical 
treat in store for us. Passing a dead wall, I noticed 
a poster relating to the aforesaid concert. The full 
blaze of a gas-lamp fell upon it. I paused a moment 
to run over the list of names. In turning away, my 
eye accidentally fell upon the date — Monday, October 
^^ fifteenth / To-day is the eighth ! ! Tableau ! 

I was speechless ! I staggered towards my friend, 
drew him gently to the spot, and pointed to the fatal 
line. We leaned mutually against each other, and 
groaned. In all the agony of mute despair we tot- 
tered onward to our hotel, where we were met by the 
smiling Pietro. We could have knocked him down I 
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Our very existence seemed to be ebbing away. We 
went upstairs a step at a time, and were very slow in 
our toilet arrangements. Suddenly the crash of the 
dinner-gong broke in upon the solitude, as the chorus 
of the herald angels thundered upon the ears of the 
sleepy watchers on the plains of Bethlehem. We 
responded to the call, and felt that new life was 
creeping into us with every tick of the clock. 

Pietro was uncommonly attentive. He seemed to 
have evolved from his inner consciousness a vague 
idea that something had gone wrong. . He descanted 
on the glories of Black-gang Chine, and grew eloquent 
on the solemn sublimity of the shipwreck. He did 
not hesitate to predict the finest weather for to- 
morrow and the most enjoyable of excursions in store 
for us. But all in vain ! The majestic scenery of St 
Catharine's fatal headland ; the mystic weirdness of 
Black-gang Chine; the artistic curve of coast-line 
culminating in the Needles; and the harmonious 
" music of the spheres," held out most temptingly as 
the next day's "bill of fare," were contemptuously 
spurned as a paltry and unsubstantial compensation 
for the loss of the Italian concert ! ! Pietro thought 
we must surely be ill, and would have had half a 
dozen medical men on the spot within five minutes, 
had we not promptly explained that our complaint 
was beyond the reach of the compounder's necro- 
mancy and the operator's skill. It was suggested that 
a certain cure could be wrought only by a bottle of 
old port. This would have been duly discussed, but 
at this moment one of the party unluckily quoted the 
hackeyed adage, " Any port in a storm ! " Thus was 
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the fate of the greenseal sealed; and, for aught I 
know, the bottle of old port is still in the cellars of 
the Esplanade, awaiting the visit of some wandering 
reader of my little book. 

As soon as dinner was over, we turned out, and 
paced to and fro on the Esplanade after the manner 
of the animals in the Regent's Park lion-house, when 
the man with the butcher's basket commences his 
visiting-rounds. The few peaceful visitors who were 
meditating on the placid beauty of the moonlit sea 
were startled by the martial tread of the British lion 
in a rage, and glided unobtrusively into an unassail- 
able obscurity. The calmness of the ocean and the 
refreshing coolness of the evening air acted as an 
opiate upon our combatant proclivities, and soothed 
our fretful and petulant spirits into something like 
reasonableness and resignation; so much so, that 
when we returned to the hotel we were able to meet 
Pietro with a smile. 

And now to our lucubrations. But our evening 
hymn-vocations will be a sorry affair to-night. The 
divine afflatus refuses to be inflated to greater dimen- 
sions than a sonnet. The nymphs of Olympus are 
sullenly impracticable. Well, well — we must submit. 
The muse cannot always be amusing. 

BONCHURCH. 

Sweet Bonchurch, hail ! All hail, East Dene ! 

Resplendent in autumnal sheen ; 

Where all the charms of Nature meet, 

To pour their tribute at thy feet. 

The fern extends her graceful frond. 

To kiss the waters of thy pond ; 
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O'er which the birch, ,and fir, and larch 
Unite in one wide-spreading arch. 
To form a cool, sequester'd bower. 
Amidst the rocky cliffs that tower 
Far up above thy shadowy glade, 
And cast o'er thee their welcome shade. 
Can any spot beneath the skies 
Give fairer view of Paradise? 



SHANKLIN. 

Shanklin ! The privilege is mine 

To be a pilgrim at thy shrine. 

And wander through thy matchless Chine. 

Here the frail Maiden-hair doth grow; 

Here maiden lingers with her beau; 

Here honeymoon-rejoicers go. 

O'er thy white cliffs the lovers roam. 

Thy strand receives the ocean's foam, 

Health-seekers find in thee a home. 

I now would fain reside in thee. 

And, gazing on thy sky and sea, 

Thy fond admirer ever be. 

As thy welcome has been cheerful, 
So my parting will be tearful ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Tuesday. — Niton — Black-gang — Sonnet : ** Ventnor," 

"A Fragment." 

PIETRO was right; the weather is charming. 
The sun's rays have intruded as far as my wash- 
basin, and frightened the chill off the water. Yes ; 
and given me a warm towel into the bargain. A^Tiat 
could I wish for more ? Looking out at my bed-room 
window I discover the presence of an excursion; 
or, I presume I ought to say, incursion. These 
incursionists take time by the forelock, and arrive 
early in the morning. My attention is centred upon 
one group, which I try to analyse. I have no diffi- 
culty in finding Paterfamilias and Materfamilias. 
Their lineaments are too pronounced to admit of 
concealment. Next I trace the husband's brother 
and his wife, and a younger and decidedly-unmarried 
brother. Then I detect the wife's sister and a young 
man, both of whom seem unsettled and ill at ease. 
Five young children complete the party. They stand, 
according to the invariable custom of incursionists, 
within sixteen inches of the water's edge. A boat- 
man bears down upon them, and captivates them into 
a venture' upon the ocean -wave. A momentary 
difficulty presents itself. The largest boat at hand is 
too small for their accommodation. Nil desperandunt 
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is the incursionist's motto. Two boats are chartered, 
regardless of expense. There is no such word as 
economy in the incursionist's dictionary. Away go the 
boats, six in one and half a dozen in the other, — 

I see them on their watery way; 
Their oars cast up the feathery spray, 
Which sparkles in the sunbeam's ray : 
Oh, what a glorious holiday ! 

But this will not do ! My face is unwashed, my 
hair unkempt, the flowing habiliments of the bed- 
chamber are hanging loosely upon my shoulders. 
Pietro may at any moment sound the rhveille; and 
then — Oliver Cromwell has broadly hinted what will 
be the fate of the hindermost 

We partake of a substantial breakfast, and are 
impatient to be on the march. We do not consult 
Pietro about the weather, we do not even take 
counsel of the meridian indicator on the Esplanade. 
A brilliant sun, a cloudless sky, a glassy sea, all 
give assurance of a charming day. 

I am reminded that I have not yet said much about 
Ventnor ; and it is not my intention to supersede the 
numerous and ably-written guide-books by giving 
exhaustive descriptions of the various places visited 
by us during our brief tour. Almost immediately 
opposite our hotel are about two-thirds of a pro- 
menade pier. When I was here in 1868, a few iron 
posts in the water indicated the spot where a pier 
had once stood, but had fallen a victim to the fury of 
the waves. A new pier was erected in 1871, and for 
some years proved a great attraction to the t6wn ; 
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but it succumbed in its turn to the storm and tempest, 
which tore it asunder, leaving but a fragment on the 
shore, as a frail memorial of its former greatness. 
On the Steephill Road is a public park, tastefully laid 
out. Being at a considerable elevation above the 
sea, and well supplied with seats, it is a very favourite 
resort I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a 
sentence from a popular guide-book. The writer very 
innocently says : — 

" The Duke of Cambridge visited these grounds 
recently, for the purpose, it is said, of inspecting them 
as a suitable spot for erecting a fort ; rather xra-fort- 
unate for the good people of Ventnor ! " 

The italics are mine ; but I think the author ought 
to make use of them in the next edition of his guide- 
book. But we must really make a start, as we have 
a long journey before us. We decided upon taking 
the foot-road over the cliflfs, which would not be greatly 
enjoyed by timid people, as the pedestrian occasion- 
ally finds himself unpleasantly near the edge of pre- 
cipitous and treacherous walls of chalk. After 
following this undulating path for some distance, 
we diverged by a very narrow lane, and came upon 
the high road just below Steephill Castle. This cas- 
tellated edifice occupies a commanding position in 
the midst of well-wooded grounds. The Empress of 
Austria displayed great taste in making this her tem- 
porary home during the winter of 1874. A short 
walk brought us to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption, a truly noble building. It consists of 
detached or semi-detached houses, with a handsome 
chapel in the centre of the group. We could hear 
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that some of the suffering inmates were near at hand 
from the violent fits of coughing which echoed at 
intervals through the corridors. Poor things ! One 
or two of them sounded as though they must soon 
change that cough for a sarcophagus. An old 
Wharfedale story, which I will try to relate, occurred 
to my memory. 

Some years ago there lived a devoted pastor, who 
was assiduous in his attentions to the sick and dpng. 
He called one day upon a penurious old Yorkshire- 
man, who was confined to his room and was almost 
shaken into fragments by a distressing cough. At 
the end of a fearful paroxysm, the reverend gentle- 
man leaned over the sufferer, and said, — 

" Do you expectorate, my good man ? " 

The poor fellow rose up in bed, and, shaking his 
fist in the pastor's face, whilst coughing and wheezing 
until the couch shook that was under him, gasped 
out in broken syllables, — 

" Expect a rate / Why, man, I paid the last only 
yesterday ! " 

The next place of importance was St. Lawrence, 
whose old church has the reputation of being the 
smallest in Great Britain. Let us hope good St. 
Lawrence was thankful for small mercies. The new 
church was built about five years ago, and is a very 
chaste structure ; Sir Gilbert Scott was the architect. 
If he gave his valuable services free of charge, the 
people of this pretty little village may be congratu- 
lated on getting off Scott-free. St. Lawrence's Well 
is close by; but we were compelled to "let Well 
alone." We now proceeded for three miles under a 
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scorching sun to Niton. If I were to stop and dilate 
upon the many pretty spots we saw during this short 
stage, we should never get to Black-gang. The reader 
must see it to understand and appreciate it ; and we 
must hurry on. 

St. Catherine's Down towers above us to the extent 
of about 800 feet, but affords no friendly shelter from 
the sun, which appears to be making a special effort 
to perform the experiment of calcination upon these 
poor bodies of ours, just as he has already done 
upon the rocks overhead. Evaporation cannot go 
on for ever. We pass another well, enshrined beneath 
a classic cupola, disfigured by a mutilated inscription 
which we had not time to decipher. We overtook 
two young ladies who, like ourselves, had walked 
from Ventnor to see the world-famed Chine. They 

• 

must have started early, as they were moving at a 
much slower pace than ourselves. They inquired if 
they were on the right way to the Chine, and at the 
same time revealed their nationality. They were 
Germans, possessing about as little command of our 
mother-tongue as we did of theirs. Having assured 
them of their nearness to the place they sought, we 
left them to follow at their own speed, and were 
soon standing at the door of the Bazaar, through 
which we must needs pass to reach the Chine. We 
entered reverently, and made a few small purchases, 
thereby entitling ourselves to free admission into the 
Sanctum Sanctorum. Various relics of shipwrecks 
are exhibited, notably some bells of the Clarendon^ 
which was wrecked close by in the year 1836. There 
is also the skeleton of an enormous whale which was 
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once washed ashore here. One cannot look upon 
these sad mementos without reflecting on the fact 
that weeping and whaling go frequently hand in hand. 
The "lady in waiting*' told us that, in very clear 
weather, the Needles could be distinctly seen from 
the " look-out " platform on the highest point of the 
cliff. About a dozen visitors had followed us into 
the Bazaar, and from sundry fragmentary utterances 
we learned that they had arrived by coach. Several 
of them were making their way to the "look-out," 
and we were preparing to follow them, when an 
energetic coachman suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. Yelling out a deafening "hallo," and 
waving his hat frantically in the air, he declared 
that the coach was ready to start. The passengers 
entreated ; but Jehu was inexorable : — 

The disappointed tourists haste away, 
And leave the Chine to solitude and^me. 

We climbed carefully and leisurely to the platform 
on the verge of the precipice ; 

And, feeling opprest 

By a pain in the chest, 
We paused, and sat down to take breath, and to rest. 
A walk all up hill is apt, we know. 
To make one, however robust, puff and blow ; 
So we stopped, and look'd down on the valley below. 

And such a prospect! Just at our feet was the 
gently-curving outline of Chale Bay, terminating at 
Atherfield Point, whence begins the more clearly- 
defined indentation of Brixton Bay, which carries 
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the eye in a north-westerly direction to Roughland 
Cliff and Hanover Point. Then comes the graceful 
crescent of Freshwater Bay, with its barricade of 
snow-white cliffs, from which ten thousand studded 
brilliants flashed back the lustre of the noonday sun. 
Well may Lord Tennyson be a poet ! If he were to 
hold his peace, the very stones would cry out ! Nay, 
they are vocal to-day, and 

Utter forth a glorious voice ! 

This must be the place where custom makes " life 
more sweet than that of painted pomp.'* It is here 
that man may find in lavish abundance 

Tongues in trees, 

Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, 

And good in everything. 

Stay ; We have not finished yet ! StiH further 
away, we descry an object, can it be the white sail 
of an approaching ship ? It is not alone — one, two, 
three. They are the Needles. 

We now commence our downward career, thanking 
our stars that we are not serving under Jehu's auto- 
cratic sway. We proceed slowly, for a couple of 
amiable honeymooners are just before us, and it 
would be rude to overtake them. The waterfall had 
been exhaled ; the guide-book led us to expect this, 
as there had been no rain for some days. The Chine 
is much more wild and rugged than its compeer at 
Shanklin, and destitute of those latest evidences of 
civilisation, the promenade and photographic studio, 

£ 
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which figure so conspicuously at the latter place, to 
say nothing of the railway-station and bathing-van. 
Our pathway terminated on the shingly shore. How 
w6 longed to have about twenty tons of these de- 
licious little pebbles to strew over our garden-walks 
at home. An old woman sat at a rickety stall, en- 
deavouring to sell precious stones. They say that 
relics of the Spanish Armada are frequently washed 
up here. My humble opinion is that the ocean has 
already cast up sufficient timber and equipment from 
this ill-fated expedition to fit out the entire armament 
of any second-class naval power. These curiosities 
must be relegated to the dubious company of the 
Wood of the Cross and the numerous heads of 
John the Baptist. 

We resolve upon returning by the shore, and hold- 
ing communion with the " sad sea waves." The 
cliffs here are black, or nearly so — a great contrast to 
Freshwater and Culver. Scattered along the foot of 
these cliffs are numerous huge masses of rock which 
have toppled over the precipice after having been 
loosened by repeated storms. Fragmentary indica- 
tions of recent shipwrecks are met with at intervals, 
testifying to occasional triumphs of matter over 
mind. After imagining that we had walked about 
three miles, the pebbles suddenly cease, and our 
pathway has to be picked out amidst huge, unshapen 
boulders, decorated with uncouth wreaths of slimy 
and effluviatorial seaweed. Our progress was . ex- 
ceedingly slow and uncertain, whilst the ravages of 
hunger were making rapid strides upon us. We con- 
sidered it desirable to embrace the first opportunity 
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of reaching the summit of the cliff, and making the 
shortest cut to the nearest human habitation. It 
was some time before Fortune favoured us with the 
requisite stepping-stones to the zenith of our hopes. 
After a while, however, we found a track sufficiently 
safe and encouraging. The elevation of our spirits 
speedily succeeded the elevation of our bodies, for 
we descried houses in the distance. The styles of 
architecture assured us of our nearness to Niton, 
where the Royal Sandrock Hotel was in a position 
to supply our most urgent need. 

Niton is a delightful spot. Several elegant villas 
share the glories of the place with the more anti- 
quated cottages of the aborigines. The Royal Sand- 
rock Hotel is unique, embowered in a mighty mass 
of ivy, fuchsia, cotoneaster, and geranium ; for the 
geranium is a creeper in the Isle of Wight. We did 
not stay to feast our eyes upon these beauties, until 
we had first done ample justice to a most welcome 
luncheon. Then we found time to admire the veran- 
dah, the lawn, the shrubbery, and the view seaward 
— ^just the sylvan retreat where a honeymoon could be 
peacefully and happily spent 

We must not forget the shipwreck. We take the 
path opposite the hotel, and make for the shore, 
having St. Catharine's Lighthouse for the winning- 
post.. Tradition says that on one occasion, before 
this lighthouse was built, not less than fourteen 
vessels were wrecked in the immediate neighbour- 
hood during a single night. The light is a powerful 
one, being visible for twenty miles. We found a 
whole colony of men and several horses busily 

E 2 
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engaged in landing the salvage. The ship was the 
Beau Monde^ from Shields for Carthagena, with a 
cargo of coal and coke. Her tonnage was 1,047. 
She had a crew of nineteen hands, who with their 
commander, Captain Anderson, were all saved. It 
was a sad sight The stern was the onl^ part re- 
maining in the shallows where the ship had struck, 
and it was rapidly being broken up by each succeed- 
ing tide. Large beams and masses of planking were 
floating about here and there, whilst for nearly a mile 
in the direction of Ventnor the shore was littered 
over with loose timber and wreckage of various 
kinds. These were being collected together in lots, 
and the cargo raised by horse-windlasses to the top 
of the cliff, preparatory to the sale thereof by auction 
next Friday, under the direction of Lloyd's agent. 

Such was the interesting yet depressing sight we 
saw at Saint Catharine's Point, and from which we 
turned with thankful feelings that our own lot had 
not been cast among the toilers of the deep. We 
took our homeward way along the ridge of the cliffs. 
The foot-path was the line of communication between 
the various stations of the coastguard, and was clearly 
indicated by numerous large stones placed at regular 
distances. These stones are periodically white- 
washed, so as to be easily discernible at midnight 
by the men on duty. The sun was sinking in the 
west, casting a wonderful variety of tints across the 
sky, and fringing every little cloud that floated lightly 
in mid-air with gold. Several large steamers, home- 
ward bound, were passing within a short distance of 
the shore. We spoke of the welcome sight to many 
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passengers on board those steamers which the grey 
cliffs on which we then stood would be. Our walk, 
though uneventful, was most enjoyable. At a coast- 
guard station near St, Lawrence, three little children 
were playing within a yard of the unprotected edge 
of a precipice more than a hundred feet above 
the sea. The father, an intelligent and weather- 
beaten mariner, was at work in his garden close 
by. I asked him if he were not afraid of some 
harm befalling them. 

" Oh, no, sir," he replied with a smile ; " they're 
all right. You see, sir, they're like cats; they've 
got nine lives.'* 

I gave him a hint that, if they were to lose the 
firsts the other eight would not count for much, and 
left him to his reflections. We again passed the 
Royal National Hospital for Consumption ; and, 
although at a much greater distance from it than we 
were this morning, we heard several violent fits of 
coughing. It seemed to recall the coastguardsman's 
remark about the "nine lives," and blend with it 
other things we had seen to-day, pointing the moral 
that the turn of even the ninth life surely comes at 
last. The little children on the adjacent cliff, the 
rescued crew of the Beau Monde, and yonder 
patients in the Hospital, had more than one life 
behind them ; but who shall say how few before 
them? The slip of a foot, another shipwreck, the 
rupture of an artery during the next fit of coughing, 
may bring the ninth life to an abrupt and solemn 
termination. 

We hastened onward, and reached our hotel at 
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half-past six, thoroughly satisfied with our day's work. 
On responding to the cheering strains of the dinner 
gong, Pietro's first inquiry was about the shipwreck. 
He immediately retailed our information to some 
new arrivals at the opposite end of the room, urging 
them strongly to see it for themselves early the follow- 
ing morning. We took our usual after-dinner stroll 
along the Esplanade, and indulged in grave suspicions 
that the poetic faculty would be very weak to-night. 
We tried to take in as much of the surrounding 
moonshine as possible, but the effect was not exactly 
exhilarating. And the vision of the decapitated 
pier was not elevating, except to the hair of the 
head, which developed a tendency to stand erect 
I suppose it is a poet's destiny to stick fast some- 
times. Nevertheless, he must stick fast to the post 
of danger and the path of duty. 

Letters written, evening hymn composed, Pietro's 
conversational powers exhausted, " and so to bed." 

And the night shall be fill'd with music ; 

For the cares, that infested the day 
Have folded their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently stolen away. 



VENTNOR. 

Charming Ventnor ! hail to thee ! 
Peerless Ventnor! by the sea ; 
Where the bold Undercliflf doth rise, 
From emerald sea to azure skies y 
Where zephyr brings a healthful balm, 
O'er waters wrapt in lake-like calm : 
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Where storms have swept away the pier, 
Which twenty years ago was here ; 
And, when thy enterprise renewed 
A second where the first had stood, 
The tempest's fury on it burst, 
And wrecked the second like the first ! 
The ruthless elements decree, 
That Pierless Ventnor thou shalt be. 



A FRAGMENT. 

From the Invalids' Home, 'neath the Undercliff's shade. 
To the village of Chale, our excursion was made ; 
And we pass'd, on the journey, St. Lawrence's Church, 
With surroundings of myrtle, and laurel, and birch. 

Then we paused at the Sandrock, whose Royal Hotel 
Is the place where a poet for ever might dwell : 
His spirit would brighten, as gaily he sang 
Of the smiles of fair Niton, the frowns of Black-gang. 

He would seek for a shelter among the dense bowers 
Of the hamlet o'er whom the huge Undercliff towers ; 
Where the frail passion-flower and the ivy entwine 
Their sisterly tendrils with fragrant woodbine. 

He would gaze on the rocks which the storm- wave breaks o'er, 
And the heart-rending scenes on the salvage-strewn shore ; 
On the Freshwater Cliffs, which are seen from afar. 
And the whale's bony frame in the Black-gang Bazaar. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Wednesday, — Wroxall — Godshill~The Beau Monde. 

WHAT is the programme for to-day? We 
went Tiorih on Monday and south yester- 
day ; if we go east to-day, we must take a boat ; and 
if we go west we must climb a mountain. The old 
proverb says, " Deliberate long upon what you can 
do but once." Good George Herbert believed in 
careful consideration, — 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 

This is our last day in Ventnor, and it must be 
well spent, every moment must be fully employed. 
Pietro seems to catch up our idea, and no time is 
wasted over breakfast. A fine day is guaranteed. 
We stepped out into the open air with confidence 
and bold determination. Passing through the town, 
we paused at the gates of the Crab and Lobster, to 
admire the masses of prolific creepers which cover 
every square inch of the older part of the building, 
and the prosperous shrubs and flowers in the neatly- 
kept garden. The grounds of various neighbouring 
villas also claimed our notice. Fuchsias with massive 
trunks like middle-aged apple-trees were the rule 
rather than the exception, and the climbing geranium 
was a great favourite, whilst the clematis and passion- 
flower luxuriated in the nourishing sunshine. We 
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drifted somehow, by a labyrinthic series of side 
avenues, once more into the town, and made some 
interesting explorations. Still on the move, we 
entered a narrow opening between two pairs of semi- 
detached villas, and climbed an immense flight of 
stone steps, terminating in the Bonchurch Road. 
The occupant of one of the aforesaid semi-detached 
villas, recognising us as strangers, kindly gave us 
directions, and decorated our button-holes at the 
same time. We proceeded for some distance along 
the now familiar Bonchurch Road to a spot where 
a road breaks off leftward. We took this less im- 
portant road, and gradually gained a considerable 
elevation. Over the parapet wall on the right we 
looked down upon Bonchurch, which had all the 
appearance of a pretty toy-village, with the placid 
ocean slumbering at a still further depth. Through 
a stile on the left was a footpath leading in a 
straight line to the summit of St. Boniface Down, 
which is about 800 feet above the level of the sea. 

We have been informed that the real name of St. 
Boniface was Winfred ; that he was a Christian 
gentleman who resided in this locality about the 
eighth century; that he succeeded in becoming an 
archbishop, a mart)^, and a saint; and that his 
memory is gratefully kept green by good men and 
true up to the present hour. But there is no reliable 
record of the reason for his change of name, although 
sufficient ground for such a change is not far to seek. 

It is highly probable that good Winfred took 
a daily constitutional to the top of the Down for 
purposes of study and retirement. In process of 
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time this exercise gave firmness and elasticity to his 
limbs, and painted the glow of health upon his 
cheek, insomuch that he eventually became known 
as the bonny-faced Mr. Winfred. This gradually de- 
generated into the more descriptive but less patrician 
name by which he is now remembered. I must 
simply add that this conjecture has not been copied 
from any guide-book. 

There is a "Wishing Well" somewhere on the 
Down; but, as our excursion hitherto had been so 
thoroughly enjoyable, we did not wish for any altera- 
tion in the arrangements. The terms on which 
wishes were to ripen into fulfilments did not exactly 
run consonantly with our ideas. The Well must be 
approached backwards, which is sometimes a tedious 
and uncertain process ; and then the water must be 
partaken of copiously, when the spring is actually 
reached. Consequently we kept to the beaten track, 
and followed Mr. Winfred's example by stepping 
heavenwards. We did not get there all at once. 
We had many halts ; many quiet resting-places ; 
many matchless views ; many recurring snatches 
of poetry and song ; many glorious thoughts, which 
came to maturity only in the higher altitudes, and 
faded and sickened on the lowland plain. George 
Herbert surely has been here. 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 

Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much that he than means a tree. 
A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness. 
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Our " grain of glory '* was to reach the highest 
point of St Boniface Down; and " lethargicness " 
was already cured. We stood now upon a point of 
great beauty and sublimity. Shanklin and Sandown 
lay far beneath our feet, looking like little plaster 
models; whilst farther away was Bembridge Down 
and the beacon-like obelisk on the Culver Cliffs. 
Turning inland, we looked over Horringford to 
Arreton Down, an important point in the island's 
vertebrae. The moorland on the Down has been 
liberally planted with what should soon make an ex- 
cellent and extensive cover for game. The fierce 
rays of the sun, as they shot down upon us from the 
cloudless sky, were refreshingly tempered by the 
keen mountain air. We struck across the high table- 
land, keeping near to the fence which skirted the 
plantations for some distance, and then gradually 
worked our way to the left. In some places our 
pathway was a simple sheep-track, which now and 
then faded away altogether, leading to fences where 
there was neither stile nor gap. In order to 
get to the opposite sides of some of these bristling 
hedgerows, all our available athletic powers were 
called into play, and we were occasionally betrayed 
into the performance of a paraboliform curve. In 
one place we saw an immense flock of sheep, whose 
van was led by a bell-wether. Away in the distance 
stood a white post, surmounted by a notice-board 
We concluded that it must contain the time-honoured 
warning to trespassers, and, as we had always been 
taught to " despise not reproof," we took the shortest 
cut to this monitor, that we might learn therefrom the 
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"utmost rigour of the law." A nearer examination 
revealed the fact that the object was a finger-post with 
one arm, indicating the direction of Cook's Castle. 
There was no road, no footpath, no sheep-track, 
but an expanse of soft, velvety carpet spread all 
around. We got behind the posyt and tried to find 
the precise spot upon which the finger was focussed. 
In the hollow of the hill was a plantation, and we 
fancied we could discern a gate or barricade of some 
kind. To this object we marched, and found it to 
be one of those peculiar gates which one can neither 
go through nor get over. It was firmly secured by 
nails to each of the gate-posts to prevent its being 
opened, and its bars were thickly interlaced with 
strong thorn stakes, constituting it an impregnable 
chevaux-de-frise. Singularly enough, there was a 
path on the other side. We examined the high hedge 
closely, and eventually found a thin place sufficiently 
weak to afford us a passage. We were now in a 
dense wood, highly suggestive of squirrels and 
pheasants. By-and-by we came rather suddenly 
upon Cook's Castle. One of our guide-books 
briefly informed us that " Cook's Castle is a modern 
ruin on the top of a cliff" ; while another vouch- 
safed no information whatever about it. Its name, 
however, seems to court inquiry. Who was Cook ? 
The memory falls back on that well-known engrav- 
ing, " Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time," where the 
spoils of the chase are gathered together in the cook's 
kitchen. This neighbourhood has been famous for 
feathers and fur; and the hungry sportsman here 
needed a place where he could bestow the trophies 
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of his prowess, and have the victims of his quiver 
and his bow speedily transmuted into savory meat, 
such as his soul loved. Hence the necessity for a 
cook. Such must have been the cook for whom 
and for whose employers this castle was erected. A 
woman stood near the entrance, and inquired if we 
would like to see the old keep. Here was further 
light upon our conjecture. A keepy or meat-safe, is a 
very important adjunct to a cook's castle. 

We dropped down, by a rapidly-descending path 
to Wroxall railway-station. In the village is a very 
small and neat Gothic church ; whilst the only 
visible attempt at commerce is a modest corn-mill. 
A few pretty cottages straggle about here and there, 
and an impulsive brook bustles through the somno- 
lent hamlet with a babble of self-importance. We 
passed through the gates into the extensive grounds 
of Appuldurcombe, once the property and residence 
of a former Lord Yarborough. It changed hands 
some years ago. 

The question of the origin of so peculiar a name 
promptly arises, and our thoughts glide backwards to 
the " good old times." It is conjectured that Saint 
Catharine wore a huge tortoise-shell comb in her 
back hair. On one occasion, during a fierce quarrel 
on some point of doctrine or dogma, Saint Boniface 
violently snatched this comb from her devoted head, 
and broke it. The tragedy is supposed to have been 
enacted on or near the sight of the present Appul- 
durcombe House. Hence the name — "I pulled 
her comb ! " 

There are some fine old trees in the Park, and a 
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mossy carpet affording excellent pasturage for the 
flocks and herds which thrive upon its nutritious 
herbage. At the further end of the Park was a fine 
old iron gate which groaned upon its rusty hinges, 
and yielded reluctantly to the pressure put upon it, 
through which our road lay. We now enjoyed the 
pleasant shade of a long avenue of magnificent oaks 
and chestnuts. We picked up a few acorns for the 
purpose of experimenting in the culture of the oak 
in northern latitudes. Possibly there may be an 
avenue of oaks in Cheshire equal to this in the year 
2083. Godshill Park and farm now received our 
notice, and induced us to linger and admire. We 
soon caught a glimpse of Godshill Church, and about 
the same time felt a few introductory pangs of hunger, 
which started us off in full cry for the village. 

Godshill has the reputation of being the prettiest 
village in the island, and it well deserves a hearty 
mead of commendation. The trim cottages, with 
their thatched roofs and ivy-clad walls, form a picture 
not soon forgotten; and the noble parish church, 
standing on a mound high above the chimney-stacks 
of the surrounding dwellings, was a forceful reminder 
of the ancient temple on the hill of Zion. But at this 
moment the centre of attraction was the Griffin Inn. 
This picturesque hostelry was built by Lord Yar- 
borough, chiefly as the place of meeting between his 
tenants and himself on rent-days. To-day was 
evidently not a rent-day— quietness reigned too abso- 
lutely for that. The only sounds which broke the 
silence in the vicinity of the Griffin were the crowing 
of a cock, the gobble of a turkey, and the discordant 
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shriek of a peacock. A solitary bicycle stood before 
the door ; the rider was inside the house discussing 
cold meat and pickles. We inquired for lunch. The 
landlady hesitatingly cast her eyes towards a huge 
bone which occupied a dish in front of the cyclist, 
and expressed a fear that there would not be much 
cold meat left. We assured her that we were not 
wishful to make anything which was there into a bone 
of contention, and at once fell back upon the alter- 
native of bread and cheese. After a very humble but 
most hearty repast, we repaired to the church, which 
had several interesting qualifications. I have already 
spoken of the striking situation of the sacred edifice. 
We ascended a flight of steps into the churchyard, 
thickly populated by the remains of many generations, 
hi the church porch is a tablet to the memory of 
Richard Gard, who died in 161 7. It consists of eight 
lines of rhyme, without much XQ-gard to metre. The 
composer must have been off his guard when he 
wrote it. It is not my intention to give copies of the 
records of departed greatness Ijere, as I do not desire 
this volume to usurp the place of any guide-book 
extant 

The Lion of Godshill is a picture. The subject is 
" Daniel in the lions' den." The painter is believed 
to be Rubens. In the Duke of Hamilton's collection 
was a painting exactly like this. At the duke's sale 
the question of seniority very naturally arose — one 
must be the original, the other the copy. Both must 
be seen. Godshill is accordingly invaded by experts 
and connoisseurs. The occasion must be improved, 
and the church repaired at the same time. This is 
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effected by affixing to the church door a card bearing 
these touching words — Admission Sixpence ! 

Rubens did a great deal for the Church in his day, 
as the sanctuaries of Belgium still testify, but he little 
dreamed of the destiny of some of his choicest works. 
And there are artists now living who have a future 
before them, even as Rubens had. In passing 
through our own Academy's exhibition, not long ago, 
a friend pointed out some splendid works from the 
easels of the leading Royal Academicians, and pithily 
observed, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
R.A.'d like one of these. 

I am afraid we shocked the sensibilities of the 
sexton's wife, and several other matrons, by whistling 
the soul-stirring strains of " Dare to be a £)aniel " as 
we marched away from the scene. We were now 
wending our way along delightful country lanes, with 
high banks supporting hedge-rows which arched 
gracefully above our heads. The banks abounded 
with choice varieties of ferns and flowers, amongst 
which we loitered again and again to dig out a tempt- 
ing root. We were soon encumbered by a rich 
assortment of polypodium, scolopendrium, and other 
coveted treasures, which would have been multiplied 
indefinitely but for physical considerations. We had 
now fine views of the landward side of St. Catharine's 
Down. The lanes aimed at the romantic through the 
serpentine, convincing us that the Romans exhibited 
great wisdom by cutting their roads "as the crow 
flies," and that, in this respect, some of their modern 
successors had somewhat degenerated. We fell upon 
a bypath which promised to lead us pretty directly 
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over the Down, much to our satisfaction. We accord- 
ingly commenced our upland climb in good spirits, 
passing along a narrow lane for half a mile, and 
through a well-stocked farm-yard, to the soft and 
springy turf of the pathless moorland I am afraid 
we sang Longfellow's "Excelsior" several times dur- 
ing this part of the journey. We had in view several 
landmarks on the adjacent mountains, which served 
as safe guides to us in our elevated position. We now 
met a stiff breeze, which told us we were rapidly ap- 
proaching the sea, and, after threading our way amid 
numerous thickets of gorse, broom, and other species 
of underwood, we came to a point from which we 
looked down upon the cemetery, and, at a lower level 
still, the attractive little town of Ventnor. 

We were just in time to witness a gorgeous sunset, 
and, as the orb of day dipped into the western wave 
beyond St. Catharine's Point, we stood in mute admi- 
ration. When I was a boy, I committed to memory 
an ode to the setting sun ; and the first verse came 
freshly into my mind, and out upon my lips as I now 
gazed upon the golden landscape. 

Sun of the firmament, 

Planet of wonderment ! 
Now, thy far journey of day, it is done ; 

Still art thou parting bright, 

Shedding immortal light 

Down on thy throne of night, 
Hail, setting sun ! 

I wonder how many times the setting of the sun 
has been apostrophised, and the setting of the poor 
moon is passed by in silence. I suppose it is con- 

F 
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sidered to be a sadder calamity to be moonstruck 
than to be affected by sunstroke. I sometimes feel 
tempted to write an ode to the getting moon out of 
sheer compassion. And this spot where we now 
stand is just the place for the reception of the requi- 
site inspiration. Turning one's eye away from yonder 
field of the cloth of gold in the west, and glancing 
eastward, we notice that the moon has risen. Peeping 
out from among the forest trees which clothe the hill- 
side which falls away from the point of our right foot 
down to the shore, are the embattled turrets of Steep- 
hill Castle ; and, just beyond, we see the ornamental 
gables of the Royal National Hospital for Consump- 
tion. Alas ! alas ! in some of the chambers there, 
is not the sun well-nigh set ? is not the moon fast 
waning there ? Further away, the vision ranges along 
yonder lone and rocky shore, strewn with the huge 
fragments of the Beau Monde^s hull. To that broken 
wreck the sun and moon are as though they were not. 
And here on our left hand is the grave-yard, where 
the people lie in darkness and silence, unto whom, 
one by one, the irrevocable word has been spoken, 
" The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither 
for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee." 
And what of ourselves ? 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave ! 

We proceeded on our downward journey into the 
town, passing through a large quarry where various 
processes of calcination were going on, imparting to 
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the atmosphere a somewhat unsavoury perfume. We 
found the arrangement of the zigzag walks or roads 
to be on a very satisfactory principle ; and the stone 
steps which provided a short cut from one plateau to 
another, for the use of pedestrians, were very accept- 
able. We turned into an unfinished road which ter- 
minated at the church-gates. We had thus an oppor- 
tunity of passing by the rectory, and felt a strong 
inclination to call upon the rector or vicar, which- 
ever he might be, as he occupied a very high place in 
our esteem, after the incidents of Sunday evening's 
service. It had occurred to us, if we had been 
staying longer in the neighbourhood, to have volun- 
teered our services to a musical entertainment, if 
such could have been got up, for the purpose of 
helping the reverend gentleman out of some of his 
difficulties. It was necessary to hasten on to the 
hotel, in order to be in time for the first crash of the 
gong. Pietro was astonished to hear how far we had 
been, and encouragingly assured us that he had never 
been there himself. The table-d'hote exceeded itself 
to-night. Perhaps we were hungry, but everything 
which came upon the table was delicious, and we 
really came to the conclusion that we were making a 
mistake by clearing out of so comfortable a place to- 
morrow. We solaced ourselves by resolving that we 
would come for a longer period the next time. 

We went in for our usual constitutional on the 
Esplanade, and sat for a long time on one of the 
seats in front of the hotel, watching the moonbeams 
as they danced on the surface of the water. It 
seemed as though nature was conspiring with the 

F 2 
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good cheer of the hotel to allure us into lengthening 
our stay here. We began wondering how our friends 
at home were getting along. We had had no tidings 
since leaving our domiciles on Friday Morning. Our 
letters must have been Lost on the way, if they had 
been posted at all, or, considering the uncertainty of 
our movements, they had been posted to Cowes as a 
precautionary measure. In the latter case they would 
come into our possession about noon to-morrow. 

We returned to our writing-tables, and communi- 
cated our thoughts and doings to our distant relations. 
Then, with thoughts of the work and the changes of 
to-morrow, we pencilled our eventide verses, in the 
midst of mental experiences such as the transatlantic 
translator thus describes : — 

A feeling of sadness comes o'er nie, 
That my soul cannot resist. 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

Read from some humble poet, 
Whose songs gush*d from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Such songs haye power to quiet 

The rectless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 
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THE BE A U MONDE. 

The ship Beau Monde set out one day 
From the good port of Shields, 

Well laden with the best of coal 
Which Wallsend district yields. 

FannM by the breeze, her way she sped, 
By Whitby's dreaded coast ; 

Wliere many a barque as stout as she 
Had been in past times losL 

Off Flamborough Head the rising gale 
Had fill'd her broad sails full. 

And at a gallant pace she pass'd 
The yawnipg mouth of HulL 

And now she gave a wider berth 

To those submerged abodes 
Of shipwrecked mariners and fish-« 

The fatal Yarmouth Roads. 

Again she safely threads her way. 
Where ships from many lands 

Have been abandon'd, in despair. 
Upon the Goodwin Sands. 

Now hope revives, the crew take heart. 

Their perils will be over 
As soon as they have safely cross'd 

The restless Straits of Dover. 

The gale subsides, the sea is calm, 
The fierce wind gently drops. 

The silver moon smiles sweetly on 
The angry Channel's chops. 
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Now out to sen they gaily sail, 
All through the silent night, 

When, o'er the deep, afar they set 
St. Catharine's beacon lighL 

Alas t alu 1 thai noble ship 
Ran foul of Niton's shoals ; 

And Catharine's rocks were Elrein 
With limber, coke, and coals. 



T~ 




CHAPTER VII. 

71kursaay,—Ca.nshro6kQ — Cowes — " The Honeymoon" : 

First Quarier, 

SUNSHINE again ! How glorious is the sun- 
shine ! I love the merry, merry sunshine ! 
These and a score of similar ejaculations burst from 
my lips within the first five minutes of conscious ex- 
istence this morning. Even the man who steps forth 
from the cell to the gallows must feel all the better 
for a gleam of sunshine. Yonder old cab horse 
whisks his tail with a jauntier air when the sun 
shines. Pietro's happy countenance is all ablaze 
with mirth and youthful jollity, and the imperturbable 
face of the gigantic waitress ripples into a placid 
smile ; nay, even her precursory shadow, which acts 
as her " agent in advance," looks cheerful in spite of 
itself. We cannot help enjoying our breakfast. 
Oh, that there was time for writing sonnets now ! 
Why, they would come out as the old Methodist 
preachers used to dole out their hymns — " two 
lines at a time ! " 

Pietro advised us to go to Cowes by coach, and he 
was backed up in his opinions by the able repre- 
sentatives of two of the coaching establishments in 
the town. What a grand thing it is to be able to 
say — No / For reasons best known to ourselves, we 
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had decided upon going by train. We left our port- 
manteaus in the care of the boots at the hotel-, to 
be sent up to the station in the omnibus, whilst we 
paid a leisurely visit to sundry shops in the town. 
Tom settled down in the midst of a huge pile of 
photographic scraps, whilst I took a seat in the atelier 
of a neighbouring tradesman, whose custom it is to 
take his patrons by the nose. He had just com- 
pleted a delicate operation upon my chin, when I 
took the liberty of consulting my watch. It was 
just seven minutes to the time the train should start. 

" How long will it take to walk up to the station ? " 
I inquired of the professor. 

" You can do it in about ten minutes," he said, 
and appeared in no hurry to hand me my change. 

" Good gracious, man 1 " I said hastily, " the 
train starts in seven / " 

" Ah, then I'm afraid you'll scarcely manage it ; " 
he said very slowly, and referred me to a most de- 
liberate-looking female for the purpose of settling 
financial matters. 

I snatched up the few coppers which were handed 
to me, and rushed out of the shop, and across the 
street, to the photographic establishment. Giving 
my companion a rap on the back, which startled him 
considerably, I cried out, — 

" The train starts in seven minutes," and left him 
to his reflections. 

Any one who has visited Ventnor will have a very 
keen perception of what hurrying to catch a train 
means. I reached the station in time to get posses- 
sion of the luggage and the tickets ; but where was 
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my companion ? Fortunately, the guard of the train 
was inveigled by two elderly ladies into an argument 
which consumed a couple of minutes, and made all 
the difference to poor panting Tom. We stepped into 
the hindermost compartment of the train just as the 
signal for starting was given. A forlorn and dejected- 
looking individual had already crept into the carriage, 
and seemed to have made up his mind that he ought 
to have it all to himself. How frequently in our 
travels do we meet with respectable people who take 
possession of compartments with as mighty an air of 
authority as if they were the holders of six tickets ; 
and, if a poor wayfarer intrudes his presence upon 
them at the last moment, he is honoured with that 
exquisitely peculiar look which is cast upon the ne- 
farious visitor who effects an entrance to the drawing- 
room by way of the chimney. 

Our dyspeptic fellow-traveller conferred one of 
these expressive glances upon us as we proceeded to 
settle down. Our portmanteaus caused him some 
anxiety, bedecked as they were with numerous hotel 
and railway labels. Noticing the interest he appeared 
to take in these packages, I removed my own port- 
manteau, and placed it between him and myself.. 
He immediately began, by gentle shuffles, to get 
nearer the door. It was evident that visions of nitro- 
glycerine and dynamic batteries were occupying his 
powers of imagination ; and he spent the whole of 
the time consumed between Ventnor and Shanklin in 
calculating the possibility of his being able to pass 
bodily through the window without damaging the 
frame in the event of an explosion. We had to 
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change carriages at Sandown, to the unutterable 
comfort of our palpitating friend. His face was as 
grand a study at that moment as Rubens's great 
picture of Daniel in Godshill Church ; and the sigh 
of relief which escaped from his bosom was as full 
of music as three pages of Handel's *' Messiah." 

Sandown is evidently a town of growing im- 
portance. Tradition says that Henry the Eighth 
fortified the place ; and we remembered that, when 
in Ryde on Monday last, we saw a fine old engrav- 
ing of George the Third reviewing, his troops in 
Sandown Bay. We regretted that we could not stay 
to make a searching examination of so historic a 
locality ; but railway trains are like time and tide — 
" they wait for no man." 

The next stopping-place of importance was Hor- 
ringford, for Arreton. It is in the parish church- 
yard of the latter village that the remains of the 
world-renowned Dairyman's Daughter lie; and the 
verses from the pen of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
which are chiselled on her gravestone, are still read 
with visible emotion by thousands of devout excur- 
sionists. One would imagine that this rural retreat 
will be chosen by Mrs. Malaprop as her place of 
abode, when she decides upon retiring into private 
life. She has always expressed her strong predilec- 
tion for " a nice derangement of epitaphs ! " Here 
her taste can be suited to a nicety. One cannot read 
many of these touching inscriptions without being 
struck by the fact that a strange fatality must have 
hung over this neighbourhood at one time. One 
young gentleman met his death by " drowning in the 
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river Hamble." I hesitate to quote epitaphs, but will 
give the following as a fair specimen of what the 
reader will find by the dozen in Arreton Church. 
Surely the office of village poet was no mean position 
once : — 

Death is most certain, you may see. 
For suddenly it came to me : 
In perfect health, to me *twas sent 
By accident most violent. 

But we must hasten on to Newport, the capital of 
the island and a market-town of some importance. 
There is an air of quiet comfort about it, an accept- 
able contrast to many northern market-towns, where 
all is bustle and hurry-scurry, by men attempting to 
squeeze seventy-five minutes into the hour. We did 
not linger, but bent our steps towards Carisbrooke, 
on which place the visitor is expected to concentrate 
his attention, remembering that it, and not Newport, 
was once the capital of Vectis. I have searched in 
vain for the derivation of the name. The histories 
and guide-books throw no satisfactory light upon the 
subject. My first conjecture was that the antiquity 
of the Carr family was conclusively substantiated, 
and that some bucolic ancestor of our absent friend 
had been the original lord of this manor. The 
earliest form of the word would then have been Carr- 
his-brook. It would have been gratifying if we could 
have considered the argument complete ; but we had 
misgivings that it might prove untenable and in- 
capable of holding water. There was some consola- 
tion that it was not the first disappointment we had 
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been called upon to brook. I was thrown back upon 
my reflections of last Saturday evening on board the 
Heather Belly respecting the word Wight The same 
process of reasoning will prove equally successful 
here ; and each conclusion will derive new strength 
from its fellow. Just as I then proved by a clear 
demonstrative argument that one of the Charleses 
was responsible for the designation of the island, so 
now I hope no reader will be unduly sceptical when 
I suggest the origin of the name given to this village 
and castle in plain English — Carolus-his-brook ! 

The road from Newport to Carisbrooke lies through 
the Mall, which is a pleasant and picturesque pro- 
menade, at the end of which narrow lanes diverge in 
several directions. The one bearing to the left leads 
to the castle, and along this we pursued our way, to 
be assailed occasionally by a mutilated vendor of 
third-rate photographs. It is to be feared that men- 
dicity and mendacity frequently go hand in hand at 
such places as this. We gained the massive portal, 
and were admitted by a very intelligent girl, to whom 
we paid the modest sum of fourpence, to be laid out 
on the castle in the shape of necessary repairs. We 
proceeded to the historic rooms, the one to which the 
greatest interest appears to attach being that in which 
the Princess Elizabeth breathed her last. Then, pass- 
ing the barred and boarded window through which 
King Charles once attempted to escape, we mounted 
the walls, and paced the circuitous pathway on the 
top. ^ One of the buildings is now used as a store- 
house by the Artillery Militia, whose guns are planted 
on the modern earthworks, close to the walls. We 
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gcaled the highest point of the Donjon by a series of 
stone steps, numbering nearly ninety altogether. Here 
we stayed a while, enjoying the lovely prospect which 
spread out on every side. There was once a well 
three hundred feet deep within this keep, but it has 
received so many contributions from sympathetic 
visitors in the shape of stones and brickbats, that its 
present dimensions are of a very restricted natures. 
We now visited the remnants of the old chapel of St. 
Nicholas, beneath whose mossy floor have been laid, 
from time to time, the bones of departed greatness. 
Last, but not least, we must see the famous well, over 
two hundred feet in depth. The donkey and his 
apprentice were duly in attendance. The older animal 
has been here about eighteen years, and consequently 
made my acquaintance fifteen years ago. He stepped 
into the wheel, and worked the windlass, whilst his 
youthful companion looked gravely on. We tasted 
the pure water when it came to the surface, and then 
poured some into the well, wondering at the length 
of time which elapsed before we heard it strike the 
bottom. The attendant then lowered a lighted lamp, 
which produced a remarkable effect as it descended. 
It was now time to retire. We noticed that the 
amiable portress had a choice selection of photographs 
for sale. Whilst we were looking at these, a tremen- 
dous knocking was heard at the gate, which was quickly 
opened to admit a very old gentleman, who looked as 
though he had been a blustering boy in his time. He 
glowered through his great spectacles, and prodded 
the ground savagely with the point of his thick stick. 
After clearing his throat in a manner which indicated 
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that a violent thunderstorm was raging in his thorax, 
he roared out, — 

" IVe come to see this old castle ! " 

" Fourpence, if you please, sir ! *' mildly interjected 
the fair portress. 

" And, so, these are the gates the great folk came 
through, are they?" he continued, not appearing to 
hear the girFs remark. And then he attacked the 
ground again with his stick, as much as to say he 
should like to see them try it on whilst he was there. 

After another miniature thunderstorm in his throat, 
he said, " I think there is a donkey somewhere about 
here, is^nt there ? " 

Seing the younger donkey in the court-yard, I 
pointed him out, and said, "Yes, there he is, and 
there is another not very far off." 

He focussed his spectacles on me in an appalling 
irianner, and his stick began to move in such a way 
as to suggest the probability of my being suddenly 
converted into a model of the Channel Tunnel. Just- 
at this crisis the elder animal put in an appearance, 
and enabled me to leave the court without a stain on 
my character. But, oh, what a congeries of thunder- 
storms surged within that heaving bosom ! He would 
have made a splendid study for a painter who wished 
to delineate Ajax defying the lightning. 

" Well,*' he said, after a long pause, " I suppose I 
can look round this place, can't I ?" 

"Yes," I replied, as the inquiry seemed to be 
addressed to me, judging from the declension of the 
spectacles ; "yes, you can look round, after you have 
paid this young lady the entrance-fee of fourpence." 
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His hand went very reluctantly into his pocket, and 
after some slight hesitation the requisite pence were 
handed over. He then joined the other donkeys, 
and we took our departure from the castle, pausing 
for a moment to meditate upon the beauty of the 
village and its fine old church. As at Arreton, epi- 
taphs are the leading feature here, and also at New- 
port. Any ordinary mortal could find ample scope for 
playing the part of Old Mortality in this island. We 
returned at a^ quick pace to Newport. The church 
here has a reputation for memorial windows, mural 
tablets, and epitaphs, which the valetudinarian in 
search of Samsonic vigour would do well to eschew. 
It is not to be expected that a debilitated mortal can 
renew his youth by the performance of calisthenics 
among the tombs. 

The signs of the hotels of Newport cannot fail to 
convince the most casual observer that the loyalty of 
the place is, like Caesar's wife, " above suspicion." 
We have the King^s Head^ which no doubt refers to 
Charles the First ; and the Old King's Arms^ which 
has equally pointed reference to his harmless son, 
Charles the Second. Then there are the more clearly- 
defined George InUy and the Charles the First Hotel, 

We returned to the railway-station in time to dis- 
cuss a sandwich before the departure of the train for 
Cowes. A very short railway journey along the banks 
of the Medina delivered us in good order and con- 
dition at Cowes. The Medina is to Newport what 
the ship canal may, one day, become to Manchester. 
Leaving our baggage in the hands of one of the rail- 
way officials, we hastened to Drover's Marine Hotel 
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on the Parade, and demanded an immediate luncheon. 
A bundle of letters from home and thereabouts 
awaited our arrival. It appeared, from a perusal of 
these documents, that our friends had forgotten to 
post certain letters, which had been addressed to us 
at Ventnor, and they were consequently re-addressed 
to Cowes. One of these epistles was in acknowledg- 
ment of our Saturday evening Ode^ from the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed. Without any great 
breach of confidence, I may venture to give the 
reader one or two extracts. The letter was addressed 
to my companion. 

" Dear Tom, 

'* I received your kind letter, and regret that it has 
not had the attention it deserved. But I was quite 
knocked over with that enclosure — I mean the Ode ! 
I read it through, of course, not to myself only, but 
to many friends, who thought it ^^ Capital P' — **A 1 1" 
— ^^Very Good/ 11 *^ And suchlike expressions of ad- 
miration. This is all very good from their standpoint, 
but think of my position, coupled with such adjectives 
as the rhymer has seen fit to use. "A poet's licence," 
you say ; well, so be it. * * * Some 
of my friends have advised me strongly to get up a 
reply in the Ode style, and I liked the idea at first 
I like it still, but ♦ ♦ ♦ I think it 
must be that these surroundings are not congenial 
for that sort of thing. One gentleman, who has 
plenty of time at his disposal, offered to get up an 
unlimited supply of verse, but his price was too high. 
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He wanted a penny a line. I spared you and my 
pocket at the same time. The sample verse which 
he submitted has been, I believe, submitted to you, 
as the author was loth that the same should be wasted. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Please give my very kind regards to Mr. Bridge, 
and say that I will go with him the next time he 
invites me, whatever the consequences may be, for 
could they be worse than they are ? 

* * * * 

" I strive to keep before my gaze the motto, * Dufj 
before pleasure P—Kvid. then comes THAT ODE !" 

Another letter in the bundle was from the generous 
penny-a-liner just referred to, and it contained the 
sample verse. So far as I am concerned, the produc- 
tion shall not be wasted, but shall be given to the 
reader free of charge. 

We have thought of the white cliffs of Albion ; 

And in fancy we saw their sharp ridge, 
Surmounted by two weary travellers — 

Tom Morley and rhyming John Bridge. 

We turned from the perusal of these effusions to 
the discussion of a substantial lunch, which infused 
new energy into body and mind. From the windows 
of the hotel a fine view of the Solent was gained, and 
a pleasing effect was produced by the groups of yachts 
riding at anchor in the harbour, and the saloon 
steamers on their way to and from the pier. The sight 
of an old coal-boat reminded us that it was as use- 
less to carry coals to Newcastle as to take milk 
to Cowes. 

G 
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Opposite the hotel-door was an old fisherman in a 
little boat, endeavouring to allure the many diminu- 
tive representatives of the finny tribe into a large net, 
by means of bits of broken shell which he par- 
simoniously doled out to them as a bait. A few yards 
out from the wharf, a large boat was moored, from 
whose deck some repairs were being conducted by 
means of divers. On6 of these amphibious mortals, 
with his visor thrown back, was indulging in the 
luxury of a pipe after his submarine sojourn. The 
next of the Cowes lions was West Cowes Castle, 
which has established within its venerable walls the 
head- quarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Round- 
ing the point, the road westward leads to the Prince's 
Oreen, a charming grassy slope extending nearly four 
hundred yards between the houses and the beach. It 
is liberally supplied with seats, and has a handsome 
band-stand near the centre. I think I also noticed a 
drinking fountain. We strolled leisurely on as far as 
Gurnard Bay, where it is said the island was once 
surreptitiously invaded by Charles the Second about 
"two hundred years ago. 

We lingered here a good part of the afternoon, 
enjoying the sunshine and the light breeze which 
came in from the sea. The pebbly beach, with its 
great variety of stones and its small variety of shells, 
received due attention. The sun was sinking in the 
west, and gilded the coast-line, which was clearly 
defined on both sides the Solent, as far as Hurst 
Castle. It was now time to think of returning, 
which we effected by a road further away from the 
shore. In the middle of the roadway we found a 
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letter addressed to a lady in the vicinity ; but, as we 
had no idea where her house was, it occurred to us 
to drop the missive into the nearest pillar-post. But, 
as the letter had no postage-stamp upon it, we con- 
cluded that it would be an undignified thing to 
subject the innocent lady to a double fee. A trades- 
man's stamp upon it informed us that the document 
had emanated from the establishment of Mr. Caws, 
a linendraper in the town. We sought out the enter- 
prising shopkeeper, and explained the object of our 
visit, expressing a hope on leaving that the delin- 
quent errand-boy might not have cause to regret his 
recent negligence. 

The shops in the town are set out to very good ad- 
vantage, the nautical tailors and marine ironmongers 
making very effective displays in their windows. 
The welcome hour of table-d'hote was now rapidly 
drawing near, admonishing us of the importance of 
drawing near to our hotel without undue delay. We 
had done a good day's work, and we looked for the 
reward embodied in the ancient proverbs : — 

Good working deserveth good eating ! 
Good eating deserveth good drinking 1 

The dinner was exceedingly good, and well served ; 
but, somehow, we sorely missed the cheery smile and 
merry voice of Pietro, concluding that it will not be 
our lot to " look upon his like again." The dinner- 
party was small but lively ; and the minutes flew in 
' quick succession, until, on rising from the table, we 
found it was almost time to ascend to our dormi- 
tories. There were letters to be written, psalms to 

G 2 
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be composed, and the "breath of even" to be 
breathed, in the few brief moments that remained to 
us of a long and happy day. 

As we sat on the seat outside the hotel-door, we 
heard the strains of martial music coming across the 
water from East Cowes ; evidently a military band 
playing for officers' mess. We remained on the 
Parade until the able performers arrived at the last 
note of 

" God save the Queen ! " 



THE HONEYMOON. 

FIRST QUARTER. 

She smiled ! and in that smile there gleam*d 
A radiance from the Great White Throne ! 
Those beaming eyes a semblance bore 
To the sea of mingled glass and fire, 
On which the Patmos exile gazed. 
And I would revel in the exile's lot 
If she were there : that I might look 
With fixt intent upon her angel-face ; 
Might see the matchless lustre seated there ; 
Clear index of her heart — the fount 
Of holiness, and innocence, and love. 

To dream of happiness in fruitful store 
I am impell'd ! Her promise is, 
She will he mine ! What can 1 wish 
On earth beside ? When heavenly soul. 
And cherub lip, and seraph fire. 
Are all enshrined in one fair form ; — 
The which, in that most rapturous hour, 
She whispered were mine own ! 
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She wept ! 
A tale of woe had fallen on her ear ; 
And sympathy's fair gem, the gushing tear, 
With fitful quivering, sparkled on her cheek. 
Like the Messias, she would weep 
And sorrow with the stricken souls, who bow'd 
'Neath stem calamity's fell stroke. 
With mourners, in bereavement she would sigh ; 
Amid rejoicing groups her voice was heard. 
Her soul derived fresh gaiety, and a fuller thrill 
Of sweet delight, when other hearts were glad. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Friday, — Southampton — Bournemouth— * * Bournemouth. 
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AVERY hazy morning ; everything seemed] to 
have come to a standstill, just as it once 
did in the days of Joshua. The tide was to all 
appearance *• on strike^^ displaying a persistent de- 
termination neither to ebb nor to flow. The yachts 
and boats in the harbour were patiently motionless^ 
as though ice-bound in the frozen seas. The Solent 
was fast asleep under a thick counterpane of heavy 
sheet lead. About forty feet over our heads hung an 
enormous canopy of cloud, which stupidly refused to 
come down upon us in the shape of fog, and as 
resolutely objected to be exhaled and allured away by 
the cheery smiles of the morning sun. I wonder if 
any man could possibly hurry through his ablutions 
and toilet duties on a morning like this. 

We managed somehow to be down in time for 
breakfast ; but that was chiefly on account of breakfast 
accommodating itself to the time of our coming down. 
We were not in a talking humour. Each one waited 
for the other to introduce a subject. Even the ex- 
hilarating gastronomies of the morning meal were gone 
through in a perfunctory manner. We turned out into 
the town, like the ancient patriarch, " not knowing 
whither we went." We paused at almost every shop; 
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window, irrespective of its contents ; all being equally 
uninteresting. By a series of devious windings, we 
came upon a steam-ferry, which takes foot-passengers 
across the Medina to East Cowes for the small sum 
of one halfpenny each. The temptation of a cheap 
and safe sail was too strong to be resisted. And then 
there was such scope for the play of the imagination. 
How great a resemblance to those ferries across the 
Rhine, where whole railway - trains are taken over 
bodily. And here we had a cart and horse to repre- 
sent the train. There the immense Rhine rafts were 
floating down to the sea; and here a few logs of 
Norwegian pine were drifting in landward to the 
boat-builders' slips. There we had seen the " Castled 
Rhine " ; and was not this the Castled Medina ? 
West Cowes Castle we had left behind us, and East 
Cowes Castle peeped furtively over the tree-tops in 
front. Norris Castle was not far to seek ; Old Castle 
Point was a host in itself, and it would be base in- 
gratitude to close without allusion to the Castle Inn. 
Having reached the friendly shore of East Cowes, 
we proceeded to circumambulate that quaint and 
ancient hive of industry and ^trade. There were 
some tokens of a recent invasion of the Blue Ribbon 
Army here, as indeed there had been in the other 
towns of the island. The lower order of public- 
houses wore a depressed and sorrow-stricken look, 
as though they were receiving a greater modicum of 
cold shoulder than in days of yore; working-men 
wore the badge in the button-holes of their jackets, 
and stitched on the bosom of their jerseys ; and 
amiable ladies, with the sweet Dorcas smile on their 
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faces andj the Good Samaritan neighbourliness in 
their hearts, were shedding the bright rays of the 
dear Blue-ribbon sky into many a cottage home. 

It was interesting to see the private landing-stage 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, and the Naval 
Barracks a short distance farther on. Some robust 
jack-tars were landing a boat here in fine workman- 
like fashion. It was here that the band was playing 
last night, whose mellifluent performances gave us 
such pleasant emotions. After wandering about for 
a considerable time, noting the various peculiarities 
of the place, we wended our way back to the steam- 
ferry, where we indulged in another halfpenny 
worth of Continental travel. Having no time to 
lose, we hastened to our hotel, packed our bags, 
paid our bill, and were conducted to the steamboat 
pier, where we embarked on board the steamer for 
Southampton ; and were soon moving peacefully out 
of the harbour, bidding a hesitating adieu to the 
lovely scene of our recent enjoyments. 

The two Wights stand upon the steamer's deck, 
casting many a wistful glance backward on the 
Wight they have left behind. Their eyes are 
dimmed by other than atmospheric haze ; their 
voices have a huskiness which is not the offspring 
of the rough sea-breeze. And as the distance 
widens they say, — 

When shall we three meet again ? 

And yonder Wight, which cannot follow, bids the 
responsive echo answer, in soft and silvery tones, the 
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prophetic word, to which may kind Heaven send a 
very early fulfilment : ** Again 1 " and yet " Again ! " 

We are out, on the ocean sailing I 

The way seems long on account of the dulness ; 
but by-and-by we sight Calshot Castle, and sail close 
under her shadow to receive a couple of passengers. 
There are several small yachts at anchor near here ; 
and the ladies on board are indulging in a little 
innocent fishing. And now we see the enormous 
hulls of some fine East Indiamen looming in the 
distance. As we approach them we begin to feel our 
own littleness. Next we pass one or two still more 
gigantic ships of the line, whose sentries of Royal 
Marines look like scarlet grasshoppers moving about 
the deck. A troopship here and there sits on the 
water with all the solidity of Sir John FalstafT and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. But what foul fiend is yonder, 
like a great whale or a small island ? It is neither 
round nor square. It must be that terrible nondescript, 
the steam ram. 

There was so much on the water to attract our 
attention, that the land had very little chance of 
securing much notice from us. We could not, how- 
ever, pass by Netley Hospital without admiring the 
noble pile of buildings, and indulging in a grateful 
tribute to the paternal government which had made 
such noble provision for our sick and wounded 
soldiers. Our voyage came to an end at South- 
ampton Pier. As the Southampton West Station 
was a considerable distance from the Pier, we 
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entered the omnibus which was labelled for that 
route, putting our portmanteaus outside. We were 
joined by two ladies, who had a great amount of 
luggage. The conveyance stopped at the Pier-gates, 
and the toll-collector came to levy the Pier-dues. 
We found that each passenger had to pay, not only 
for himself, but for every separate package carried 
outside the coach, at the rate of twopence for bags 
and parcels, and threepence for large trunks and 
holdalls. Our own portmanteaus were passed at the 
lower rate, so that the modest sum of eightpence 
released us from further dread of habeas corpus. 
But our lady friends could not soften the obdurate 
heart of the merciless gate-keeper with a smaller 
donation than one shilling and tenpence. All this 
was in addition to the fare of sixpence each demanded 
by the courteous driver at the end of the journey. 
One of the young ladies submitted to her fate silently 
and sadly ; but the other was much troubled in spirit. 
She broke in repeatedly upon the silence (well, it 
would have been silence but for the awful jingling 
and rattling of the vehicle over the stones) by saying, 
" I cannot make out why that man charged us one 
and tenpence ! " 

Having an hour to wait for the arrival of the train, 
we took advantage thereof; and, after giving our bags 
in charge of one of the officials, we commenced an 
examination of the city. We first tested its capacity 
for provisioning an army, by invading a tempting 
restaurant, and working destructively upon a con- 
siderable amount of the proprietor's property. We 
were then in a fit state of mind for taking an 
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interest in the shop-windows^ and studying the varied 
architectural beauties and deformities of the principal 
street. We greatly regretted that our time was so 
short, and lamented the necessity for breaking off 
abruptly in the midst, and hurrying to the statioa 
Standing near the bookstall, just as the train was 
approaching, a familiar voice fell upon my ear, utter- 
ing this plaintive soliloquy : " I cannot make out why 
that man charged us one and tenpence." The train 
moved off before the problem was solved. 

Our journey through the New Forest was very 
pleasurable. Thoughts of the Norman dynasty 
crossed our minds as we crossed the thickly-planted 
plain. We had but few stoppages on the way. 
Lymington passengers were dropped at Brokenhurst, 
and our own through carriage was detached at 
Ringwood. The sun was setting as we delivered 
up our tickets at Christchurch, and had gone 
down altogether when we alighted at Bournemouth 
East. 

An immense number of vehicles of all descriptions 
stood in line outside the station-door. We proceeded 
to decipher the inscriptions on the omnibuses, and 
soon discovered the representative of the Royal Bath 
Hotel, in the further corners of which we found a 
temporary resting-place. The ride was considerably 
long, and apparently of a winding nature ; but even- 
tually our conveyance drew up at the door of the 
hotel We have frequently heard of the great impor- 
tance of first impressions — how unfavourable ones 
are not readily effaced, even by the most perfect and 
propitious experiences afterwards. First impressions 
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here were not only favourable, but exhilarating. The 
enterprising proprietor of this hotel knows how to 
please the eye as well as cater for the palate. 

The entrance-hall had more than a touch of fairy- 
land about it. The numerous globes over the gas- 
lights were of green and claret glass, casting a 
softened and richly-toned light upon the antique 
furniture and adornments, which were displayed to 
great advantage, together with numerous plants and 
shrubs. The dormitories were equally prepossessing, 
and gave promise of every solace and comfort during 
the hours of sleep. The drawing-room, into which 
we were shown on descending from our ablutions, 
was redolent with Japanese ware, both useful and 
ornamental. Anon the gong sounded and we filed 
off solemnly and demurely to the dining-room — 
capacious, airy and inviting — the walls liberally clad 
with good paintings, and the table a model of good 
taste. In the centre stood a magnificent silver 
epergne, which had been presented to the proprietor 
by the Lord Mayor of London, for his hospitality in 
entertaining the representatives of the Corporation 
on a recent public occasion. 

We sat down to dinner with a feeling of assurance 
that we were in a place where every reasonable want 
could be promptly supplied and every ordinary wish 
anticipated. We had been exceptionally fortunate in 
our hotels all through our journey, and our pleasant 
experiences culminated here. Our neighbours at the 
table were most agreeable. A clergyman, an Indian 
veteran, two or three professional men, and several 
well-informed ladies insured an unbroken flow of 
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very enjoyable conversation, and caused the dinner- 
hour to pass very smoothly and very quickly. 

After dinner we returned to the drawing-room and 
spent a short time in turning over the leaves of some 
illustrated volumes which lay upon the tables. But 
the duty of making the acquaintance of Bourne- 
mouth pressed heavily upon us; and, as there is 
always a special charm about an introduction by 
moonlight, we were allured into the open air. Our 
first discovery was the Pier — not long, but elegant 
and safe. The waves were rolling in, and roaring as 
they came. We then explored the pleasure-grounds, 
which commence immediately opposite the Pier-gates. 
They are well planted with fine trees and shrubs. 
One of the shadiest of the many avenues is called 
the Invalids' Walk, and certainly deserves the 
name. 

We proceeded into the town ; but, as the hour for 
closing had gone by, we were deprived of that never- 
failing source of edification — the shop window. We 
acted for some time as honorary inspectors of public 
buildings, which is a slow and monotonous recrea- 
tion after dark. We inquired of a passer-by if there 
were any entertainments in the town. He reflected 
carefully for several seconds, and then said " he 
was afraid not ; unless there might possibly be some- 
thing of some kind or other going on at the 
Thee-hay-ter." 

We thought of the attractions of the hotel, and 
bent our ready footsteps thitherward. Thankfully 
we laid our heads upon our peaceful pillows and 
entered into the possession of that sweet repose 
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which had been fully earned by the varied labours of 
another day. 
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The ozoniferous hreeze 
Waves the coniferous trees, 
Beneath whose friendly shade. 
Within the sheltered glade. 
The invalids do walk. 
And sick ones sit and talk ; 
Whilst birds amongst the branches sing, 
And children's merry voices ring. 

The noble pines embower 
The lordly Branksome Tower ; 
The mighty cliffs beat back, 
The sea-waves' fierce attack ; 
The church's spire doth rise, 
To point us to the skies. 
And stately Monte Dore stands, 
O'erlooking the well-wooded lands. 

The Royal Bath Hotel 
Is where we fain would dwell. 
With every comfort near. 
The visitor to cheer. 
Where ocean's billows roll. 
We fondly love to stroll. 
Oh, may the time be near at hand. 
When we again shall pace that strand ! 



CHAPTER IX. 
Saturday, — Bouraemouth — Poole — " Ode to the Setting Moon. " 

MORNING again — sunshine once more ! What 
does Bournemouth look like by daylight? 
The window-blinds are quickly drawn up, and, oh, 
what a charming prospect ! We look out upon the 
pleasure-grounds. The trees are nodding and bowing 
gracefully to old Boreas, as he dashes by. In the 
distance beyond are some palatial residences standing 
out amid the pines. Near at hand, the East Cliff rises 
steadily from the pleasure-grounds, with its vast array 
of shops, houses, and gardens, terrace above terrace. 
On the other side of the pleasure-grounds is the West 
Cliff, equally lofty, equally populous, equally hand- 
some, at least we think so, when everything looks so 
delightful, that we cannot make distinctions, and will 
not be at the trouble of arguing the point of pre- 
cedence. How many times during the operation of 
washing do we pMUse, and run with our wet faces to 
the window, dodging the soap by opening one eye at 
a time ! And how we stand there as we go through 
the requisite gymnastic exercise with the towel — how 
we rub and look, rub and look — and rub and look 
again ! We must really get out immediately, and 
renew the acquaintance so stealthily made in the 
moonlight hour. 
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Breakfast! We must not, we cannot hurry over 
breakfast During the few minutes occupied in 
kitchen preparations, we stepped out into the garden, 
which lies between the hotel and the beach. Here 
everything was on the same lines of good order and 
taste as we have already noticed indoors. I should 
recommend the proprietor to forbid visitors going 
into the garden before breakfast. Our short visit 
there made a very serious change in the state of our 
appetites, and it is probable that we should have 
made a violent attack upon the first waiter we met, 
if breakfast had not been "just ready" when we 
returned to the coffee-room. It was evident that the 
ruling authority had taken all this into account, for 
there was a most plentiful repast set before us, and 
the extra demands contingent upon that bracing 
airing in the garden were met without the slightest 
expression of surprise. 

We paid our first devotions to the sea, by getting 
to the extreme end of the Pier at the earliest possible 
moment. At each side of the Pier was a steamer, 
preparing to make the last excursion of the season to 
Swanage and back. Each of these steamers had its 
patrons, some of whom developed eruptive disturb- 
ances before the time for starting had arrived. Hav- 
ing seen these aquatic tourists well out to sea, we 
turned our attention to the portion of the town which 
is built upon the West Cliff, keeping as near as pos- 
sible to the shore. After a while, we ventured upon 
an exploring expedition inland, where we inhaled the 
resinous odours of the pines. It is evident that 
William the Conqueror did not labour in vain when 
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he planted the New Forest Surely it is one of the 
cases of a man's good deeds living after him ; and 
perhaps the time will come when he may be regarded 
as one of the conquerors of consumption. In the 
mean time we will thank him for the institution of the 
New Forest, and ;ts modem metropolis, Bournemouth. 
Drifting westward, along an excellent turnpike-road, 
we reached Parkstone, an outlying suburb of the 
ancient port of Poole, and in less than half an hour 
we stormed the quaint old town itself. It wears an 
air of quiet comfort and unobtrusive respectability. 
There are indications of a considerable amoimt of 
business, with an entire absence of bustle. Oh, that 
men everywhere were able to discriminate between 
bustle and business ! The harbour is capacious and 
safe, admitting ships of moderate size to the quay. 
We were told that the Newfoundland trade centred 
here before it was allured to that great rival of all 
western and south-western ports — Liverpool. 

We received a hearty welcome from the Wesleyan 
minister here, whose acquaintance and friendship we 
had secured some years ago in the north. He kindly 
placed the hospitality of his house at our disposal, 
and afterwards gave us his services in the capacity 
of guide. He took us with conscious pride to see 
his chapel, which proyed well worthy our notice. It 
is a handsome edifice, and the internal arrangements 
are really admirable. It is deserving the attention of 
all who are engaged in chapel-building schemes. The 
pulpit is a work of art, erected as a memorial to the 
grandfather of the Rev. John Wesley, who, after his 
ejection from the Church of England, became a 

H 
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Nonconformist minister in the town of Poole. It is 
of white stone, elaborately carved, and bears various 
inscriptions, medallions, and brasses. It has accom- 
modation for several persons in addition to the offi- 
ciating minister, and so answers the purpose of plat- 
form as well as pulpit. 

We had an enjoyable stroll among the environs 
of the town, and, after bidding our guide "good- 
bye" at the station, returned by train to Bourne- 
mouth. Here we devoted some time to the shops, 
in order to secure a few simple souvenirs of our visit. 
Then the pleasure-grounds were entered, and the few 
remaining moments of daylight were absorbed there, 
whilst the fleeting twilight which followed was 
dedicated to the Pier. 

And now to the Royal Bath, in ample time for the 
operations preparatory to table-d'hote. Here we 
received further correspondence of a most satisfactory 
character from our friends at home, and sat down to 
dinner with very grateful feelings, that our travels 
hitherto had been so peculiarly free from those minor 
troubles and little contradictory incidentals which so 
frequently mar the enjoyment of the best-regulated 
tourists. Dinner was as near perfection as can be 
reached in this world of impossibilities, and I need 
scarcely add that it received our best attention. 

As it is Saturday night, brevity is of some impor- 
tance, and one sentence must suffice. After dinner, 
the drawing-room, — the Pier, — the Invalids' Walk, — 
the moon and stars, — the hotel, — the evening hymn, — 
the dormitory, — the head upon the pillow, — 
Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep 1 
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THE SETTING MOON. 

As Phoebus spreads his golden wings, 
And from his dazzling chariot flings 

The sceptre of the day, 
Sweet empress of the twilight hour, 
Thou takest up, with gentle r power, 

The rule he casts away. 

The painter strives thy form to trace ; 
The sailor loves to see thy face ; 

Each doth his canvas spread ; 
Othello lauds thee to the skies, 
As on fair Desdemona's eyes 

Thou dost thy radiance shed. 

But soon, o*er yon horizon's brink, 
Thou dost in ghost-like silence sink, 

Unsubstituted here. 
Now weary eyelids seek repose. 
As midnight's curtains sadly close 

Around thy sable bier. 

And must these lovers in the glade 
Learn that the honeymoon doth fade, 

In thickest darkness soon ? 
Shall silvery hope be like thy light, 
Dissolving into blackest night. 

Like earth without a moon ? 

As thou dost sink, thou lookest back 
On thy foot-printless sparkling track, 

Upon the ocean's breast. 
And shall these lovers sometimes turn 
To memory's pleasures, when they yearn 

For days of peace and rest ? 

Though honeymoons may seem to wane. 
They still renew their youth again. 

And never, never die ; 
But wax and wane, their light to shed 
Upoii the paths which true hearts tread, 

Between the earth and sky. 

H 2 




CHAPTER X. 

Sunday. — Bournemouth — " Gilboa," 

ANOTHER Sabbath dawns peacefully and bless- 
edly. Even the " cock's shrill clarion " has a 
mellower tone this morning. How the shades of 
quaint George Herbert seem to rise near the foot of 
the bed, and seek a quiet interview in our first wak- 
ing hour. Hush ! his lips move ! He speaks ! 

Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven's palace arched lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God's rich garden. 

Thou art a day of mirth ; 
And, where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher. 

We rose, and went duly through the various form- 
alities of the toilet. We succeeded this time in being 
amongst the earliest arrivals in the coffee-room. Dur- 
ing the few minutes required for the preparation of 
breakfast, we took a turn in the garden. An invigor- 
ating breeze was blowing in from the sea, and the big 
waves were rolling majestically along. We felt as 
though we were absorbing ozone by the hundred- 
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weight But " a man cannot live upon air !" On the 
other hand, it appears that, where the air is purest 
and most bracing, there is a greater demand for 
nourishing and substantial food than where the 
climate is milder and more relaxing. At least, such 
was our experience this morning. We no sooner 
began to realise an unwonted degree of muscular 
elasticity and vigour than we became conscious of that 
peculiar faintness which is the offspring of hunger. 

"Nature abhors a vacuum!" Nature thereby dis- 
plays a great amount of common sense, and, if Nature 
had ever felt half the sensation of emptiness which 
we suffered during those brief moments, her abhorrence 
would have been inimitably intensified. We returned 
to the coffee-room, and settled down with a will. For 
some time we were too busily devoted to our task 
even to cast a passing glance round the room. By-and- 
by we raised our eyes, and became aware of the pre- 
sence of several strangers, in addition to the old 
faces. One of these individuals seemed to belong to 
that objectionable minority of travellers, whose chief 
pretension to gentility is the ability to browbeat the 
waiters, and find fault with everything which is set 
before them. We inwardly hoped we should be able 
to give these noisy grumblers a wide berth at table- 
d'h6te. 

Having an intense desire to enjoy a refresher on 
the Pier before morning service, we took a hurried 
leave of our discontented friends, and made a bee- 
line for the turnstiles. 

" First customers this morning, gentlemen," said 
the veteran gatekeeper, with genuine pleasure. 
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And so we were — ^and for ten minutes we had the 
Pier all to ourselves. Although there was no sun- 
shine, the atmosphere was very clear, giving us a good 
view of the coast-line extending to Poole and Swanage. 
The tide came roaring in with great force, and caused 
us some amusement by the way in which it gushed up 
through the perforated grids of the landing-stage, 
sending successive batches of white foam scudding a 
considerable distance in the direction of the shore. 
We were assailed by a very strong temptation to 
remain here during the whole forenoon, but we re- 
membered that the soul needs ozone as greatly as the 
body. We speculated mentally on the probability or 
otherwise of the anticipated spiritual tonic being 
equal to the physical one we had just imbibed, and 
turned very hesitatingly towards the Invalids' Walk. 
The birds overhead had evidently had their full 
"constitutional," for they were most vigorous in 
their warblings. Arriving at the spot which a large 
notice-board declared to be the site of the Punshon 
Memorial Church, we prepared to enter the gate of a 
retiringly-disposed building in the background, when 
we were met by a quiet-looking individual who carried 
a small library of books under his arm. He stated 
that the service would be performed in the large room 
of, the Town Hall, and kindly offered to show us the 
way. We had not far to walk to reach the municipal 
palace — ^the Church and the world are not always 
quite so far apart as some people seem to imagine. 
Yet in that brief period we had been posted up in 
the history of the Punshon Memorial, — its manifold 
troubles, — the differences of opinion existing between 
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its various supporters, — and its final appeal to that 
modem Caesar, the Board of Ecclesiastical or Charity 
Commissioners. 

Our instructor here directed our attention to an- 
other board which reclined against one of the pillars 
of the Town Hall portico. It bore a placard announc- 
ing that the services to-day would be conducted by a 
gentleman rejoicing in a compound name of very 
considerable length. Well might such a heavily-laden 
board require the support of a pillar. I did not make 
a note of the gentleman's cognomen, for my affection 
does not go out in the direction of compound names. 
They always seem to be unpleasantly suggestive of 
those deleterious compounds which engage the atten- 
tion of the public analyst, the calamitous accidents 
which result in compound fractures, and the still 
more melancholy incidents of life which drive a man 
to the extremity of having to compound with his 
creditors. 

We entered the room, and duly went through our 
devotions, after which we were addressed by the 
gentleman with the long name. He founded his dis- 
course upon the Saviour's last words,— "Ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto Me." I 
found myself in the same dilemma as Longfellow's 
Spanish Student, when his servant declared that 

His body is in Segovia ; 
His soul is in Madrid. 

My mind and body had effected a temporary dis- 
solution of partnership, but the singing of the con- 
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eluding hymn recalled the errant wanderer, and once 
more united "the pair so long disjoined." The 
presLchei^sBen^icfion was our JVunc jDimtWs, and we 
made an early effort to get into the open air. The 
rain was falling copiously, and we lingered a while in 
the doorway. A cessation of hostilities on the part of 
the weather gave us the opportunity of scurrying 
back to the hotel for lunch, over which visitors, who 
had been to different churches, compared notes. A 
clergyman, who dined with us last evening had taken 
the service at one place, and was highly commended. 
One lady, who had been in another direction, ex- 
pressed a rooted dislike to sermons in general, and 
an absolute loathing for this morning's discourse in 
particular. Her next neighbour had little faith in any 
place under the dignity of a cathedral, and could not 
rely on any benefit from the ministrations of such 
ecclesiastics as were not associated directly with the 
Dean and Chapter. An Indian veteran sat next to 
me. When he was appealed to for his report, he said 
the house seemed so nice and quiet, when all the 
people had cleared out to service, that he had stayed 
in and written a lot of letters. This shocking heresy 
brought the conversation on preachers and sermons 
to. an abrupt and unexpected conclusion. 

The weather had now assumed a decidedly threaten- 
ing aspect, and was highly suggestive of great-coats 
and umbrellas. The wind grew fitful and uncertain, 
thereby making the Invalids' Walk a more suitable 
promenade than the Pier. We peregrinated the 
pleasure-grounds, passing and admiring the handsome 
new buildings of the Monte Dore, which promise to 
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be a great ornament to this part of the town. At the 
extreme end of the grounds we broke off to the right, 
and gained an increased elevation, amidst elegant 
detached villas and choice plantations. New re- 
sidences of attractive design were springing up on 
every hand, testifying to the popularity and salubrity 
of the locality. We wandered along a number of 
these delightful avenues, and should have been, no 
doubt, allured to a great distance, had not occasional 
sprinklings from above warned us of the folly of tres- 
passing upon good nature. We shaped our course so 
as to be gradually nearing the sea and the hotel at 
the same time. But the roads here dash off at all 
kinds of angles except right-angles, and we found 
ourselves much farther away on the East Cliff than 
we had anticipated. Indeed, we had gone in tho- 
roughly for the eastward position. The rain now 
began to descend freely, causing us to hasten on to 
the friendly shelter of our caravansary. 

Table-d*h6te at five o'clock is an agreeable change 
upon the beating rain and howling wind outside. One 
is not very sorry to think about returning home whilst 
out in the road ; but, oh, what a change the glories of 
table-d'hdte work in the nature of a man's reflections ! 
This is the great mundane comforter which 

Reconciles man to his lot I 

The conversation at our end of the table turned 
upon the merits and demerits of the various watering- 
places of Great Britain, a subject on which each 
could say something which would prove of interest to 
the rest. All were loud in their praises of Bourne- 
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mouth in general, and of the Royal Bath Hotel in 
particular. During dessert our Indian friend favoured 
us with a description of Asiatic fruits and curious 
modes of cookery practised by the Hindoos. The 
noisy grumblers who had disturbed our peace over 
breakfast did not put in an appearance at dinner ; so 
the harmony was complete, and we retired to the 
drawing-room with satisfied looks and feelings. The 
cosiness of this apartment quickly had a soporific 
effect on the elderly ladies, who closed their eyes in 
meek resignation. We availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by our drowsy surroundings to 
make a stealthy retreat. The moon was making 
earnest endeavours to show her face between the 
ample folds of her cloudy bed-curtains, but to very 
little purpose. The wind hurried them on in such 
rapid succession, that she finally gave up the struggle, 
and retired into the obscurity of private life. We 
resolved upon taking a last turn upon the Pier, as our 
departure to-morrow morning would be at such an 
early hour as to preclude the possibility of a visit to 
this charming and attractive institution then. For 
about half an hour we enjoyed the situation im- 
mensely, when, suddenly, the velocity of the wind 
acquired tenfold impetus, and the howl of old Boreas 
was intensified into a horrible scream. A furious rain 
and hail storm also burst upon us, literally driving us 
before it to the Pier-gates. Here we were weather- 
bound for twenty minutes, until a slight lull gave us 
the chance of making a dash, through the accumula- 
tion of water on the roadway, back to the hotel 
Our storm-beaten condition was such that we 
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deemed it absolutely necessary to remove our satu- 
rated garments, and take refuge in bed. This placed 
a barrier in the way of the composition of our 
evening hymn. I venture, however, to offer as a 
substitute one of a series of historical rhymes, which 
I wrote more than a dozen years ago. Being on a 
Biblical subject, it may claim a sufficient appropri- 
ateness for the place it now occupies. 
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0,h mourn for the warriors, whose blood flows in riUs 
Down the steep, stony slopes of Gilboa's stem hills ! 
Oh, mourn for the loved, on the field of the slain, 
Who shall never revisit their homesteads Sigam \ 

O Daughter of Zion, thy rich robes lay by ; 
Change the song and the dance for bereavement's sad sigh. 
In sackcloth attired, and with ash-sprinkled head, 
Bow thy face to the earth, and lament for the dead. 

For the mighty are fallen, the shield cast away, 
In the rage of the strife, in the heat of the fray ; 
And the enemy's heel hath remorselessly trod 
On the Captain of Israel, anointed of God. 

Oh, blood-stain'd Gilboa, let dewfall and rain 
Never freshen thy languishing herbage again ; 
Never moisten the spot where the vanquished ones stood, 
Nor leap down the streamlets still red with their blood ! 

Let spectral forms haunt thee by night and by day ; 
Let the moon hide her face; let the sun's cheering ray 
Never conquer the chill on thy death-stricken brow ; 
Nor storm break the silence which reigns o'er thee now. 
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Never more may the ploughshare thy barren soil break. 
Nor flocks on thy uplands their pasturage take ; 
Never more may the ripe com in harvest-time wave 
O'er the spot which is known as the warrior's grave ! 

From thy desolate crest let the eagle's keen eye 
Scan the field where the Swifter than eagles do lie : 
Let thy parch'd slopes re-echo the lion's fierce roar, 
Where the Stronger than lions lay welt'ring in gore- ' 

The funeral pall which enshrouds thee to-day 
From thy shoulders shall never be lifted away. 
Till the archangel's trumpet peals forth from the skies, 
And the armies of Israel from death-sleep shall rise. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Monday, — Bath — Cheltenham — " Dulce Domum.'' 

DULL weather and dull spirits ; yet an inspiring 
prospect — Dulce Domum! It must have 
been the thought of a long railway journey which 
made us feel dull. Be that as it may, we were up 
betimes, having shaken off dull sloth and the super- 
incumbent mass of bed -linen together. Packing 
operations were completed in order to provide for a 
speedy and unobstructed departure. The weather 
seemed to brighten up as we descended to breakfast, 
giving us a brief five minutes in the garden, where 
we listened for the last time to the surging of the 
waters at the foot of the cliff, and received a fond 
parting kiss from the gentle breeze. We were con- 
ducted by the waiter to the table, where the ample 
materials for our valedictory meal were laid The 
ceremony reminded us of the final supper of the 
Israelites in Egypt — ^it was eaten in haste. But, 
unlike the Israelites, our performance was brought to 
a conclusion by the payment of our bill. 

Some learned men have thought that, if the 
Israelites had settled all their little accounts before 
they absconded, their pursuers might not have been 
quite so eager in their efforts to overtake them. But 
they spoiled the Egyptians. The wicked, neverthe- 
less, shall not go unpunished. Though retribution 
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may linger long and slumber heavily, it never fails to 
track the delinquent, and measure out to him a due 
meed of recompense. It is not actually limited to 
the third and fourth generation ; it frequently exceeds 
so narrow a margin, and must inevitably reach its 
victim — eventually, if not before. The time was 
when the Israelites borrowed of the Egjrptians ; but 
after the lapse of many centuries the Egyptians began 
to borrow of the Israelites; and then that second 
Egyptian bondage came when, a few years ago, the 
Egyptian bonds collapsed, and they spoiled the 
Israelites, — "An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth ! " 

We had a pleasant drive to the Bournemouth West 
Railway- station, whereby we obtained a glimpse of 
some parts of the town which we had not seen before. 
We were not slow to perceive and appreciate the 
benefits resulting from the beneficent administration 
of the Midland Railway Company. We were shown 
into a through - carriage from Bournemouth to 
Bradford, so that all anxiety was immediately ex- 
pelled. We started punctually, and passed on 
steadily to Poole and Wimborne. The scenery in 
the neighbourhood of the latter town is exceedingly 
pleasing ; and the fine old Minster broods paternally, 
like a grand and loving guardian angel, over the 
habitations of the people. 

We now passed through well-wooded parks and 
over rich pasture -lands dotted with residences and 
farmsteads, which wore a peaceful and prosperous 
appearance. The mention of such names as Bland- 
ford and Sturminster-Newton will be sufficient to 
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prove that the district would repay the attentive 
notice of the passenger. We also enjoyed the 
glimpses we obtained successively of Templecombe, 
Wincanton, Shepton-Mallet, and Radstock; all to be 
outstripped and thrown into midnight shade by the 
enchanting panorama of the bewitching city of Bath. 
Here we paused ten minutes for refreshments, and 
were again on our way to join the train from Bristol 
at Mangotsfield Junction. A run of about an hour's 
duration found us making our first stop at Chelten- 
ham, where we alighted, having a great desire to pay 
a flying visit to some dear friends who had been 
our travelling companions in Switzerland about six 
months before. We received a most hearty welcome 
on our arrival, and were immediately indulged with a 
drive round the town to the various objects of 
interest therein. Amongst others, we were shown 
the Montpelier and Pittville Spas; the college; the 
church of which the lamented F. W. Robertson was 
once curate ; and the assembly-rooms, so renowned 
for the galaxy of beauty and fashion which it has for 
so long a period attracted within its walls. Our drive 
terminated at the railway-station just in time for us 
to catch the train which should carry us another stage 
nearer home. We missed the usual short vision of 
Worcester, as this train was accelerated by being run 
overthe loop which leaves the main line at Wadborough, 
and rejoins it near Stoke Works. Thus we were 
compelled to evade the maiden city. We groaned 
up that long and steep incline which commences its 
rise at Bromsgrove station, and hurried on unevent- 
fully to Saltley, where we became distantly acquainted 
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with Birmingham. Our next stopping-place was 
Burton-on-Trent, the capital of the beer trade, with 
its acres of barrels and perfume of second-hand 
malt. We dismounted at Derby and changed into 
the Manchester train, which was already waiting for 
us in another part of the station. The darkness had 
settled upon the Peak of Derbyshire before we 
entered it, so that we saw none of its manifold 
charms. But this was of small moment, as we were 
looking forward to greater charms and happier 
scenes in 

Home, sweet home ! 

This oasis in life's wilderness was soon reached ; 
and thus, dear Reader, ends the short narrative of a 
very pleasant excursion. 

DULCE DOMUM. 

O'er downs and through pine-forests though we may roam. 
We would gladly confess that there's no place like home ; 
For welcomes and greetings are meeting us there 
Such as, 'mid our pleasures, were absent elsewhere. 

The chine and the chalk-cliff allure us in vain, 
When we see the fair meadows of Mersey again ; 
For, though Sale doth not boast of a valley or hill, 
It hath sights, it hath sounds, more endearing still. 

Though we found many comforts of which we could tell 
At Ventnor, and Cowes, and the Bournemouth Hotel, 
Yet the lustre of these will undoubtedly pale. 
When compared with the home which receives us at Sale. 
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